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4)| IN THIS ISSUE 
| NEW POLLUTION BILL IN HOUSE 


ats DANIEL BOONE GETS THE 
Paes LIMIT 
By William Boyd H. R. 6024, a new anti-pollutien bill, embodying features of both the Mundt and Spence 


bills, was introduced early in April in the lower House by Congressman Mansfield, of 
Texas, chairman of the powerful Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
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* “The pollution of our waterways by raw sewage and industrial waste has, with the 
growth of population and industry, brought about a condition which is a menace to the 
health of millions of our people; so much so as to make it an emergency matter. Widespread 
disease has been caused by it in the past in Ohio and other States. It has destroyed fish 
WALDENS FOR EVERYONE and game life in may of our rivers, large and small. It has made open sewers of these 


By John K. Terres — 

“In spite of the fact that many sewage-purification plants have been constructed in 
recent years, conditions are growing worse. The volume of untreated sewage and indus- 
trial waste flowing into our waterways is greater now than ever before.” 


* 
This strong language appears as the first statement in the report and is based upon 


the statements of more than half a hundred witnesses who testified before the Com- 
, mittee some months ago. Health authorities, engineers, industrialists, and conservation- 
igi CONSERVATION EDUCA- ists all shared the view that pollution is rampant, that it is dangerous to life and health 


TION and that it must be abated and controlled. 
: The new bill meets the serious objections to the Spence bill and has been endorsed 
By N. R. Casillo by the Izaak Walton League because of including the enforcement provision of the Mundt 
bill. Congressman Mundt has given his blessings to the compromise measure. 





Briefly the Mansfield bill provides for (1) compacts between two or more States; 
* (2) surveys and investigations to be conducted by the Public Health Service; (3) prep- 
aration and publication of reports of such surveys; (4) loans and grants-in-aid to 
states, municipalities or other public bodies for treatment plants (grants-in-aid not to 
be more than one-third of the cost of the project); (5) loans to industry for projects 





THE ALLEGHENY WOOD to prevent discharge of untreated waste into rivers and other waters (loans to be at 
not to exceed 4% per annum); (6) sets up a water pollution advisory board in the 

RAT Public Health Service composed of the Surgeon General, or a sanitary engineer desig- 

by Casall nated by him, and representatives from the Departments of War, Interior, Commerce 
y Caroline Heppenstall and Agriculture, for the purpose of reviewing and recommending policies and programs; 


(7) the Surgeon General is authorized to review all surveys, investigations and plans 
made under the provisions of the Act. 


* 
APPROPRIATIONS 


$100,000,000 a year are authorized for loans and grants-in-aid. $1,500,000 are made 
POINTING available, when appropriated, for allocation to the State and interstate agencies for 
surveys and investigations. Another miilion and a half dollars are provided for admin- 


By Herbert Kendrick istration of the Act. 
The country is to be divided into sanitary water districts. 





ENFORCEMENT PROVISIONS 


Congress declares that the depositing of any waste into the navigable waters of the 
United States which is or may be injurious to human health or to any form of life, 
LEAD aquatic, bird or otherwise, is against public policy and a public and common nuisance. 

Action to abate the nuisance shall be brought by any United States Attorney. If any- 

By Ted Trueblood one fails to clean up his pollution within six months after notice, action to abate shall 

be begun. However, no action shall be brought within two years after the Act is in 

force. This provision is for the purpose of giving public bodies and industry this breath- 
ing spell in which to clean up. 


* 


* Another provision gives the polluter an opportunity to be heard on the question of 
not being able to comply immediately with the order of the abatement and if the Sur- 
geon General is satisfied that complianace is not possible he may extend the time five 
COVER years for such compliance. A reasonable time beyond five years may be granted if the 
polluter can show “to the satisfaction of the Board that he has diligently tried to comply.” 

MINK AND CANADA 











mari Here at last is a bill that conservationists can support wholeheartedly. It is a long 
a GOOSE step forward from the last Act passed by Congress on the subject back in 1924 when 
the Oil Pollution Act became the law of the land. This Act covered only oil pollution 
{ By Jacob Bates Abbott in our tide waters and our territorial waters out to the 3-mile limit. Sponsored by the 
a, chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, and unanimously reported from the 
ot Committee, this new bill should have smooth sailing through the House. Opposition 
mee in the Senate is not now apparent and it may be that soon this sound measure may be 
2 Ja Sp upon the statute books. It may be said that this has been brought about through the 
t efforts of the conservation forces of the nation under the leadership of the Izaak Walton 
a League, ably supported by the National Wildlife Federation, and many other groups. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


DANIEL BOONE GETS THE LIMIT 


OW well I recall that crisp 
December morning’ which 
marked the opening day of 
our last doe season. As we 
assembled around the oil- 
cloth-covered table in the 
comfortable kitchen of the 
Daniel Boone Hunting Club, three and a 
quarter miles up Little Pine Creek from 
Waterville, in Lycoming County. As Jim 
slid the golden-brown griddle cakes from 
his cake turner onto our plates, Doc re- 
marked it was going to be a good day for 
hunting. 

His prophecy was fulfilled a few hours 
later, for by mid-morning we had two big 
does hanging from the cabin’s front porch 
ceiling. I say big does, and I mean just 
that, for we had decided before setting out 
that only mature animals would draw our 
fire. 

These two deer were shot by Jim and 
Dan before we even started our first drive. 
We had decided to comb the planting of 
pines on the east side of the creek just on 
the other side of the bridge built by the boys 
who first occupied the CCC camp north of 
our hunting lodge. Jim and Dan crossed 
the creek on the ice back of the cabin, and 
the remainder of the crew drove across the 
bridge in my car. 

We were on the bridge when we heard a 
rifle shot down creek. We stoped and saw 
the fun from there. Big Dan was down on 
one knee, his hat brushed from his head 
by his forearm so as not to interfere with 
his shooting. He was blazing away steadily. 
Off to his left stood Jim, his rifle also at 
his shoulder, and just as we stopped he, too, 
opened up. 

It was all over in just a few seconds. The 
pair had come upon a herd of a half dozen 
deer at the west edge of the pines. Ap- 
parently the animals hadn’t seen or heard 
them as they approached within good shoot- 
ing distance, so each selected a large doe and 
then went into action. 

Ironically enough, they made their kill 
from the very grounds on which the 
Tiadaghton Sportsmen’s Association hold 
their annual picnic. In fact they stood ex- 
actly where sportsmen stand every year 
while they are shooting just for the fun of 
the thing. 

Instead of making our drive through the 
pines we drove down along the east bank 
of the creek and loaded their two deer on 
the car. It was only a matter of a short 
time after we got the does back to camp 
until we had cleaned them out thoroughly 
and hung them from the porch ceiling. 

Concluding the remainder of the herd 
were thoroughly frightened and probably on 
top of the mountain by this time, we de- 
cided to make a short drive above the road 
to the west of the cabin. The watchers lined 
up where open field merged with the forest 
just above Dad Welker’s cabin, and the 


By William Boyd 


drivers went down the road almost to the 
Tin Shanty. 

Ralph, president of the club, who knows 
the territory like we all know the City of 
Williamsport, took the upper station on the 
drive. He was going through silently while 
the remainder of us tongued loud and long. 
We hadn’t proceeded a hundred yards until 
we had our third doe. This animal, also a 
big one, had attempted to sneak in front 
of the upper drivers to make its way up the 
mountain. Unfortunately for her she crossed 
on a dead run in front of Ralph, perhaps the 
best shot of the Daniel Boone Club. 

Having planned to stay in camp three or 
four days, and not wanting to shoot our 
camp limit in one day, we knocked off and 
returned to the cabin. Tom had the fur- 
nace fire going full blast and Doc had just 
finished boiling a big ham from which we 
sliced meat for between fresh rye bread we 
had bought from a German baker in South 
Williamsport who is famous far and wide 
for his incomparable rye bread. 

Dan, a grandfather of several youngsters 
and not as young as he once was, disposed 
of a half dozen sandwiches, which he washed 
down with copious servings of coffee, com- 
pleting his lunch with hard-boiled eggs, 
cheese, potato chips, and a huge slab of 
homemade pie. Then he settled down on 
one of the gliders in front of our big stone 
fireplace and in a few minutes was sound 
asleep. 

I’ve heard plenty of snoring in my time 
but never anything remotely approaching 


Dan’s blasts when he’s flat on his back. 
It actually seemed that the walls of our big 
livingroom were reverberating to his loud 
It was no novelty to us, for we 


breathing. 





Daniel Boone’s attractive 


had heard it many times before; in fact; 
we always let Dan select his bedroom first 
so we can bunk as far away from it as 
cabin accommodations make possible. 

However, one of Dan’s practices was a 
novelty to a couple of the men who hadn't 
hunted with him before. He invariably takes 
off his glasses when he lies down and places 
them on his broad chest without bothering 
to put them in their case. There they rest, 
rising and falling with his deep breathing 
but never falling from his bosom. Always, 
upon awakening, he instinctively reaches for 
his glasses and picks them off his chest be- 
fore arising. Ill never cease to marvel over 
two things; how he can snore so loud and 
be so conscious of his glasses as never to 
break them in his sleep. 

We did little hunting that afternoon, loaf- 
ing about the cabin listening to the radio 
and playing cards. That evening Doc and 
Jim collaborated on one of their justly fam- 
ous hunting camp meals. They prepared 
porterhouse steaks about an inch thick se- 
lected so carefully and cooked so well we 
cut them with our forks. In addition, there 
were fluffy mashed potatoes, rich brown 
gravy, peas, stewed tomatoes, fresh Vienna 
bread with butter and jelly, coffee with 
cream, and canned peaches for desert. 
Roughing it at camp! We didn’t know the 
meaning of the term. 

The second morning we made the Dyna- 
mite Hollow drive, so named for the shanty 
in which the Civilian Conservation Corps 
stored its dynamite. It was on this drive 
I got my doe. Doc and I had adjacent 
watches far up the Hollow. In fact I was 
almost to the top of the ridge along which 

(Continued on page 26) 


and comfortable club house. 
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Pennsylvania landowners, like the one in New York State about whose 


“reconditioned” farm this article is written may, by building small 





ARLY one spring morning in 1941, a 
farmer in western New York State was 
startled at his breakfast table by a strange 
tumult of wild voices. Parting the neat white 
window curtains, he looked eastward a few 
hundred yards to his newly-built farm pond. 
In the gray morning light he saw some- 
thing that wrung a shout from him and 
brought his wife running to the window. A 
flock of fifty wild mallards and ten Canada 
geese were swimming about in the shallow 
upper end of the pond. It was the first 
time Bob Coles had seen waterfowl on his 
farm in his lifetime of fifty-eight years. 

He told me about it afterwards and I shall 
never forget the glow in his eyes and the 
excitement in his voice. If he had discovered 
oil on his farm he couldn’t have been more 
exultant. He was smiling when he spoke: 
“I'm beginning to realize what you fellows 
meant when you said I'd get more out of 


ponds, recreate some of the charm of Thoreau’s legendary Walden 


By John K. Terres 
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this pond that water for my cattle!” 

Farmer Coles’ story goes back to 1939 
when he asked the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice to help him put soil-conserving prac- 
tices to work on his eighty-acre farm. I 
was the biologist called upon to assist a 
forester, an engineer, and a crop specialist 
with the conservation plan. We knew from 
giving practical aid to thousands of farmers 
that our recommendations would prevent 
large losses of good farm soil. Furthermore 
we could, at the same time, help restore a 
crop of songbirds and other wild creatures 
to his eroded land. We were to find that 
every erosion control practice we put into 
effect would, in some way, benefit wildlife. 

The farm lay in a little upland valley. 
It was rectangular, bounded on the south 
by a dusty country road, and on the north, 
east and west by other farms. The cropland 
sloped steeply southward from aé_ grazed 
woodland bare of undergrowth, and a prop- 
erty line hedgerow, to a small white farm 
house and barn near the road. The crop 
fields were eroded—soil had been washing 
away with every rain. The farmer had been 
cultivating his land up and down the slope 
unconsiously inviting the rainfall, and with 
it the top soil, to leave the farm as quickly 
as possible. To the east of the house, a 
long trough-shaped pasture extended from 
the north to the south boundary of the 
farm. A brushy watercourse ran the length 
of the pasture, but it dwindled to shallow 
pools in late summer. The steep pasture 
slopes were only sparsely covered with 
grass. In some places, bare soil was exposed 
where erosion had worn the thin sod away. 
The pasture was over-grazed—it needed 
fertilizer, and a rest. 

We planned strip-cropping to protect the 
sloping fields of cultivated land. The strips 
of crops would cover the hillsides from top 
to bottom in horizontal bands, each clean- 
tilled crop strip alternating with a hay strip. 
Thus rainfall would be kept from racing 
down the slope, taking a pilfered burden of 
good farm soil on the first stage of a jour- 
ney to the sea. Birdlife would be benefited 
too. On this strip-cropped land we were 
to find the bird population rising to twice 
that of adjacent cropland not in strips. 
Along one of the strip edges crossing half 
the width of the farm, we planned a low- 
growing contour hedge. The _ shrubbery 
would not only help prevent erosion. It 
would attract the thicket-dwelling catbirds, 
thrashers, and other insectivorous birds into 
open cropland where they could feed on 
destructive insect pests and carry them to 
their young. 
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Red-winged Blackbird. 
By Sam A. Grimes 






































































































































































































The pasture would be improved by fer- 
tilization to thicken the sod. And by fencing 
it into smaller units and rotating grazing, the 
over-cropped would be given a 
chance to rest and grow vigorous again. 
On the hill above the cropland, a new fence 
would separate woodland from pasture to 
protect the woods from grazing. Within a 
few years, if left undisturbed, the large 
barren areas under the big sugar maples and 
basswoods would thicken with new genera- 
tions of forest trees and shrubs. And with 
their return would come the birds of the 
woodland understory. The forest soil would 
no longer be packed hard by the dairy herd 
roving there for a few spears of grass, and 
a normal population of insect-eating mice 
and shrews would again burrow their myriad 
tunnels under the deepening leaf litter. 
Gradually the hard-packed soil would loosen 
and absorb the rainfall that had been run- 
ning out of the woods and spilling over the 
cropland below. And on another part of 
the farm there would be a small pond, per- 
haps more striking in its attractiveness to 
wildlife than any other development in our 
conservation plan. 

There was an excellent site for the pond 
ia the lower énd of the brushy pasture. 
The stream bed was choked with cutgrass, 
sedges, and willows. Water flowed there 
only part of the year, but the supply was 
sufficient to maintain the pond. The land 
was wet and unproductive, and lay like a 
narrow valley at the foot of the steep pas- 
ture slopes. It would not have been good 
economy to build a pond on productive farm 
land anyway. Our engineer designed a small 
pend, that would do triple service. Not only 
would it hold back flood waters from the 
valley farms below—the pond would supply 
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drinking water for livestock and serve as a 


wildlife refuge. 


The earthen dam was completed in 1940 
and backed the waters of the sluggish stream 
two to six feet deep over an acre and a 


half of pasture bottom land. 


Cattle were 


kept away from the pond. They were ex- 


cluded by a barbed-wire fence 
least fifty feet from the edge of 
They drank of the pond waters 
piped to a trough below the dam. 
Farmer Coles sowed grass seeds 
on the raw banks of the dam. A 


grass sod would prevent the 
waves from cutting into the 
dam, and from washing soil 


from the pond banks. Farther 
up on the pond slopes he planted 
trees and shrubs that would pro- 
vide food and cover for wildlife 
and keep silt from moving down 


into the water. Within a few 
years those trees and_ shrubs 
would be tall enough to cast 


cooling shade on the pond that 
would lessen evaporation on hot 
summer days. That was all the 
planting that was done. But that 
year saw the beginning of a re- 
markable transformation. 

The pond had been completed 
only a few weeks when it at- 
tracted the first wild visitors. In 
the late summer of 1940, musk- 
rats came and built a dome- 
shaped lodge among the cattails 
at the upper end of the pond. In 
the following spring, wild geese 
and mallards came noisily to rest 
there for the first time. After 
the waterfowl had left, a pair 


strung at 
the water. 


There is no lovelier sight than a pond with 
a woodland setting. Here at dusk, the deer 
may come to drink, and the raccoon, fox and 
skunk, come to seek turtles’ eggs, frogs and 
crayfish. In the foreground, a farmer has 
planted fruiting trees and shrubs to attract 
wild furbearers. Persimmons, cherries, grapes, 
and other wild fruits are readily eaten by 
the raccoon, opossum, fox and skunk. Below 
mallard ducks by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


of Virginia rails slipped into 
the little marsh at the shallow 
end of the pond. We heard 
their peculiar grunting and 
chuckling calls long before 
we saw them. No one knows 
when the spotted sandpipers 
first came, but one day we 
found them there. A pair 
stayed all the first summer, 
teetering and crying plain- 
tively along the edge of the 
waters over which bank and 
rough-winged swallows now 
came skimming. The redwings 
had always nested in the cat- 
tails of the old watercourse, 
but two years after the pond 
was built they had doubled 
from five to ten pairs. Cattle 
no longer disturbed their 
nesting. Three pairs of 
Savannah sparrows appeared 
within the fenced _ sedge 
meadow, and song sparrows 
grew from two to four pairs. 
Meadow larks and bobolinks 
now nested in the tall grasses 
that stopped suddently at the 
pond fence. In the years be- 
fore, those grasses had been 
grazed down to their roots. 
But on the pastured side of 
the fence, the killdeers, which 
prefer the short grass and 
open cultivated land, still flew 
in the faces of cattle that 
stepped too near their eggs. 

Ir the summer of 1941, the 


first water plants arrived. Perhaps they were 
always there, growing unnoticed in the stag- 
nant and dying pools of the old watercourse. 


Farmer Coles thought 
brought them on their feet. 
were washed down 


farther up 


that first year—a few floating clusters of 
the little round-leaved duckweed, 





-summer, 


the wildfowl had 
Perhaps they 
the stream bed 
There weren't 


from 


many 


the valley. 


(Lemna), 
and submerged clumps of bushy 
pondweed and water purslane. 
Bulrushes, sedges, and cutgrass 
came to the shallows at the pond 


edge, and on the banks there 
suddenly appeared a dense 
growth of barnyard millet, 
smartweeds, stone crop, wild 
mint, grasses and shrubs and 
willows. And so a few fence 
posts and barbed-wire wrought 


their magic. Wildlife nesting 
cover and food plants came to 
pond waters and banks because 
hooves could no longer trample 
the herbs and grasses. The pond 
waters stayed clear and un: 
spoiled, and the cattle themselves 
were less exposed to internal 
parasites and the dreaded an- 
thrax. Their drinking water was 
safer in the trough. It could not 
be contaminated by bovine feet 
and dung. 

Wildflowers, too, came to the 
fenced pond. Long-stemmed 
purple violets and yellow marsh 
marigolds brightened the borders 
of the pond in spring. And in 
there were tall, spiky 
sweet-smelling orchids — ladies’ 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Woodcock cover. The gay brilliancy of the birch sprouts is as at- 
tractive as the game they harbor. 


HE average person, yes, even the experienced 
outdoorsman, balks at the word conservation es- 
pecially if he does not understand its full meaning 
and implications. The sportsman who dutifully 
observes all of the game laws, the farmer who 
ennually plants trees on his wasteland, the city 
dweller who regulerly feeds the birds; these and 
many others comprising a considerable cross-section of our citi- 
zenry all assiduously believe that they are practicing true con- 
servation and are accordingly suffused with a feeling of self- 
generated piety much like Chaucer's Prioress who was smugly 
certain she was among those chosen. Paradoxically, we are all 
eager to help, but unwilling to go the whole way despite the fact 
that the all-out push would involve far less individual effort. 

All of us, literally from the cradle to the grave, have been so 
steeped and impregnated with the prodigiousness of our land that 
we are still prone to look upon our vast natural wealth in the 
abstract; “as something that does not apply to me. How can 
it? I’m not personally benefitting from it.” 





Man’s conservation horizon is so limited by his thinking that he 
cannot see the complete picture because of the immensity of its 
canvas. The manifold problems are so overwhelming that they 
raise a multitude of more or less reasonable doubts. 

And one cannot wholly blame those whose very beings have 
been imbued with the doctrine that has been prevalent since 
the founding of our great country. It would be much like scolding 
a bird dog for pointing game. 

Intelligent people are supposed to profit from past experiences 
and mistakes, yet we go blithely on repeatedly committing the 
same infractions against natural laws that have been common 
practice since when we literally rolled in the lush riches of our 
original natural endowmen's. 
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CONSERVATION 
EDUCATION 


By N. R. Casillo 


For example, just before the turn of the century, so-called 
shrewd and experienced operators looked upon the magnificent 
forests of Pennsylvania as virtually inexhaustible. They thought 
that it was humanly impossible to denude the ranks of heavily 
wooded mountains, Well, as we know, they were stripped in short 
order. The same treatment was accorded the likewise inez- 
haustible forest areas of Michigan and Wisconsin. Today, yes, 
right at this moment, the Northwest is undergoing the same 
repetitious travail. Here, man is going his former exploits one 
better. In his conceit he has posted signs throughout the redwood 
area where lumbering activities are running rampant, with the 
following legend: As rapidly as these trees are cut they are re- 
placed by others so that in fifty years there will be virtually as 
much timber as there is at present. Admittedly true enough, 
but you can form your own conclusions. Ignorance and that fatal 
word inexhaustible have sounded the death knell for practically 
all of our plants and animals that have passed into the limbo 
of extinction. 
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Spring Thaw. The raw pungency of melting snows is a promise of 
better things to come. 
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The Pennsylvania Conservation Education Laboratory 
for Teachers to be Held at State College this 
Summer from July 1 Through August 10 is a Step 
in the Right Direction 


By this time you may be wondering what conservation really is. 
Specifically, conservation as applied to our renewable resources 
such as wildlife, plants, and soil as well as our inorganic and 
therefore unrenewable resources such as minerals, indicates the 
wise use of these resources. 

Our living world should be treated somewhat as one treats 
a balanced aquarium. In the latter there is a balance between the 
plant and animal life. If the balance is broken, as it is when 
one attempts to introduce more fish than both the water and plants 
can support, then, the whole thing goes haywire. The same in- 
tricate balance exists on our planet, and our ruthless waste of 
renewable resources can upset its balance as readily as it may be 
upset in the balanced aguarium. Indeed, this has already occurred 
in many parts of our land what with deserts, erosion, the increase 
of many undesirable forms of both plants and animals as well 
as many other manifestations of an unbalanced nature. It re- 
quires very little cogitation ‘o evaluate the inroads made on 
our game by the phenomenal increase in the fox population 
during the war years. 

It is just as natural for the sportsmen to place the blame for 
the lack of this or that as it is for humans to err. The average 
sportsman still gauges the quality of his sport by the amount of 
game stocked. It is a rare sportsman indeed, who seeks the real 
root of the shortage and does something about it, viz attack it from 
the proper angle. You know how useless it is to attempt to carry 
water in a sieve, yet, we do things infinitely more useless when 
dealing with cur fish and game problems. 

The periodic caravans into the deer country to cut trees and 
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Black oozy mud and the effluvium of rotting leaves is no less satis- 
fying than the perfume of fine flowers. Scene in Pymatuning Swamp. 





_Even the taste of salty sweat as it oozes into the corners of your mouth 
is balm to the outdoorsman. 


thereby providing the starving animals with succuient growths, 
the planting of game food plots, reforestation, the revival of farm 
hedgerows and many other projects designed to increase our 
game and fish are all commendable, but they represent a sheer 
scratching of the surface; mere stop-gaps. You may derive some 
relief from scratching a persistent itch, but it would be more 
sensible to eradicate its underlying cause. 

There are many sincere men who have carefully appraised 
the situation and arrived at the conclusion that the present adult 
population cannot be effectively inculcated with the concepts of 
conservation except as serving as a means of disseminating in- 
formation. On the other hand, they firmly believe that such con- 
cep‘s can be and should be instilled in our young people; that 
conservation should become a part of the very being of the in- 
dividual so that he may be as conversant with its principles as 
he is with the use of the three R’s. Paradoxically, we persist in 
teaching our youth how to make a living, but we teach little or 
nothing about those things upon which their living depends. 

Experts tell us that man is inherently as ruthless a killer as a 
wild house cat, and they clinch their thesis by adding that it is 
about as easy to change that inherited instinct as it is to change 
the spots of a leopard. As a matter of fact, the instinct to hunt 
and fish for food played the leading role in the preservation of 
our primitive ancestors. We come honestly by it. 

They further contend that the killer instinct is nondiscriminatory 
so far as quarry is concerned. This is especially true of adolescent 
boys. A brace of robins or bluebirds or even sparrows is game to 
them. And they experience the same fierce satisfaction in bringing 
it down a did their Paleolithic forebears when a giant mammoth 
or sabre-tooth tiger was stoned into insensibility. 

Accordingly, the most feasible time to introduce conservation 
to modern little savages is in the early grades, let us say, the 
third. At this stage it is virtually impossible to appeal to their 
sense of the practical because they possess little or none of it. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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BOX TRAPPING RABBITS PAYS 
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Photo by Newton Hartman, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Bobby Rathfelder, above, caught 13 live rabbits in Delaware County near Llanerch Hills. 
Boy Scouts and other youth groups contributed substantially to the program. 


ANY a sportsman today looks back 

with pleasure to the time when he, as 
a young boy down on the farm, set his box 
trap for a rabbit in his favorite meadow, 
then looked forward with keen anticipation 
to the next morning, when an early visit 
to the trap revealed a fine cottontail. 

Well, the age of box-trapping for bunnies 
is still with us, for no less than 30,021 cotton- 
tail rabbits were taken in that manner dur- 
ing the winter of 1945-1946 in Pennsylvania, 
and transferred to lands open to hunting. 
Credit for a job well dene should go to 
high school] students, Boy Scouts and other 
youth groups, as well as many adult sports- 
men, whose keen interest in the game trans- 
fer program contributed substantially to its 
success. 

Although the fine record of the previous 
winter, when more than 40,000 rabbits were 
trapped, was not equaled, results were very 
gratifying when one considers the excep- 
tionally mild winter with a decided lack of 
snow. The cottontail is much more difficult 
to trap when there is no snow on the 
ground. 


Trapping Record 
Following is a tabulation of rabbits trapped 
in the Commission’s several administrative 
Divisions; figures for the Winter of 1944-45 
are also shown for comparison: 


Rabbits Trapped 











1945-46 1944-45 
TC ice age 12,705 11,555 
Division “B” ......<...5. 1,027 1,494 
ST is Gaia 1.63¢ 4.221 
Division “DD” 26. cciccccuns 3,127 = Bf | 
le i 965 2,591 
SOM CR Sook <kacan se 5,284 8,126 
JO ie © 5,283 8.819 
LOTS A oe ee ec See vee 30,021 40,078 


In addition to mild weather conditions, 
another cause for the smaller number of rab- 
bits being transferred during the past Winter 
was undoubtedly a scarcity of cottontails in 
many sections. In fact, this scarcity was so 
apparent in a number of localities, which 
proved very productive in former years, that 
trapping efforts were not justified. Never- 
theless, the overall results show that the 


Report on last winter’s live game 
trapping program compiled by 
Chas. F. Stambaugh, Division of 
Propagation and Distribution 


bunnies were not nearly so scarce last Fall 
as many sportsmen claimed. 

It is significant, however, that mild weather 
conditions with the lack of snow does not 
seem to have affected the take in Division 
“A”, where nearly 1200 more rabbits were 
trapped than last Winter, nor in Division 
“D”, where just about as many were taken 
as in the previous year. 


Monthly Report 


It may interest you to know the number 
of rabbits taken each month: 


Rabbits 
gen. 2 40 Nov. 30, 2065 .......5605. 187 
Pepermmper, WOES... ck ckcienwcc sce 2,740 
NEN RII ono yop Grd. 6 oii Sista 12,434 
a eee ee 10,949 
MER ecco aye ere aivcia(ein Sa Mare wise 3,702 
| USER oars ee ear eae 9 
OE Ra oer PR aes ie 30,021 


Outstanding Successes 
While trapping agents in most communities 
did an excellent job, many of them operating 
under adverse conditions, special commenda- 
tion should be given to trappers in a num- 
ber of cities, towns, U. S. Depots, watersheds, 


etc., where outstanding successes in the 

transfer of rabbits were attained. Among 
these are: 

Division “A” 

Rabbits 

Area Trapped 

Maiden Creek Watershed, near Reading 1588 

POEM ye ini cide Artesia ls 1387 

EMUPRNN oe 5a eh crits gus Gide eT 615 

OO Si iaiicvacaisiaaswtinne 596 

Hanover Water Co. 6. ciccccscsecicns 567 


Propagation Area A9, N.E. of Reading 373 


PUR TORNIIE Sarwan cian ckow eos eis SRST oO 330 
Eastern Penitentiary Reservation .... 294 
TO A Ny Teer Tene 254 


Pennhurst State School (Spring City) 243 


ARMIN 5 bes s550 5’ vislaniers Siar sinie 34 1ea 230 
Prop. Area A-11, near Springtown ... 202 
EN eos chk Wa RKCESES ESSA ANS 199 
ae GL 2a | aa aS ae ae ne 177 
Yeadon, Delaware County ............ 147 
Sf, ere ere ee 125 
Division “B” 
TIP REOR ERRTO OIE ois cise Gaui ss 279 
Division “C” 
ULE CC, iia i a a 261 
ee a a Ea ee ee Te 156 
State Colony for Epilepsy (Selins- 

REN UIOD SA Are ich inten ee epee Giekehaislehi Sials 148 
RE MSPRIRMASREINE 95s Sct occne ts Ss a nisieemwi es eee 127 
OMI < oleic Acuna anwascane Sees 110 

Division ad ag 
Letterkenny U. S. Depot (Franklin 
GORE a cantiskuaseneeimcseotanmers 1393 


West Shore Area, Cumberland Co. .. 438 

Altoona 305 

Kollidaysburg 146 
(Continued on page 27) 
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PHILADELPHIA TRAPLINE 


ERE’S the story of the trapline I ran 

last winter in spare time oceasioned by 
strikes and labor trouble al] over the city 
of Philadelphia where I live. I thought it 
would pay me and it sure did. 

Three days before New Year of 1946, my 
brother and I got together and made plans 
to look for a good trapping ground. We 
thought we would go out about 20 or 30 
miles from the city. He was to come for 
me at 4:30 the next morning as we had 75 
traps to set. 

I have trapped all my life, but not in or 
out of a city like that. The only trouble 
was our transportation. We had to walk 
six city blocks to the city bus on the Roose- 
velt Boulevard, and ride to the end of the 
line. Then we got another bus to Lang- 
horne. We were on this bus for about 45 
minutes. About a mile and a half west of 
Neshaminy Falls, Bucks County, 21 miles 
from Philadelphia, we got off. The country 
was strange to us because we had not been 
that far for about 15 years. But we did not 
care about that. Our problem was: Where 
are we going to set these traps? 

Five or ten minutes passed before we saw 
a farmhouse. 

I suggested to my brother that we go over 
and ask the farmer if we could do a little 
trapping on his place. 

From the road we had seen good musk- 
rat marshes and a little patch of timber with 
the Neshaminy Creek running across this 
valley. So we went in to see the owner of 
the place. 


He was a good sportsman. He told us to 
come in and get warm. Then I asked him 
if he'd allow us to trap on his land. He said, 
“Why, sure!” He asked us not to harm the 
trees on his land, and to come into the 
house every day to get warm before going 
home. He was a fine farmer. 

It was past 10 o’clock before we had looked 
over the grounds. There was plenty of 
game around. I had not seen so many signs 
for years. 


We set about 50 traps that day. My 


brother made a few skunk and opossum 
I made some weasel and fox sets. 


sets. 





. ‘Now remember children, it’s a rabbit's duty 
from January to November to cavort on lawns 
and gardens and tease hunters, then... .” 


By FRANK NASKA 

















The author with 17 muskrats and 3 weasels. 


The temperature was about 28 that night. 
By morning it started snowing and put down 
about 3”. Boy, that night was long! Brother. 
Buddie and I could not sleep, and about 2 
A.M. we got up so we could catch the first 
bus out of town at 4:57. At 5:30 we got 
to our line and found the first set held 
a fine dark muskrat. Another trap was set 
off. Brother had a large opossum in his 
second set. That had him all excited. His 
day was good. He had trapped every Satur- 
day because he was of school age—sixteen. 

The first week we caught 15 muskrats, 5 
opposums, 2 weasels and 1 skunk. That was 
a good week. The next week it snowed and 
was very cold. The marsh and creek were 
frozen over about 15 feet for about five days. 
Trapping was a little hard. The sets had to 
be changed to deeper water or under ice. 
This cut the week’s catch in half. It was 
better the following week. 


Buddie came over Friday night to see how 
I was making out. The next morning he 
and I went out again together. It was very 
cold—5° below zero. But we didn’t mind it 
because we had another busy morning. Our 
No. 1 set had a large weasel and the next 
a medium-sized opossum. I had a few 
muskrats. Three fox sets were sprung, one 
holding the toe of a red fox. I have found 
fox trapping a little more difficult here than 
in other counties. 

That night we were very busy skinning 
our catch. The next morning was Sunday. 
Sunday morning the first bus went at 6 
o'clock. That is a little late, of course, for 
muskrat trapping. But what could we do? 
We had no other way of getting to our lines. 

By this time we had a line about 5 miles 
long. I had set more traps over the creek. 
We had boots up to our hips. The stream 
was about 200 feet wide and rocky. The 
other side had a steep bank about 10 feet 
high. On this bank were raccoon, fox, and 
a lot of opossum tracks. Under the bank 
were a few mink signs. Up over the bank 
about a half mile is nice timberland and a 


them for 
I found a lot of weasel 
tracks in the snow, so we made about 20 
weasel sets. 

We got very busy to make good the last 
few days of the season. In the meantime I 
thought what we ‘ould do after the season 
closed. Up until this time we had not 
caught any foxes, so I thought I’d ask the 
Game Commission if we could set traps for 
predators after February 1, and that we’d 
continue trapping until the predator prob- 
lem was brought under control. 

At the end of the season I caught 
muskrats, 10 opossums, 8 weasels and 4 
skunks. We hope next year the Commis- 
sion has a bounty of about a dollar on 
each pelt of the pesky opossum. The trap- 
ping was slow on these predators. We had 
bad weather and cold nights. Even so we 
found it time very well spent. 

If all our trappers would get together 
and try to help trap predators just an hour 
a day, it would make good hunting and 
trapping next season for everyone. I had 
muskrats killed in my sets by foxes, and 
rabbits killed in the field by weasels. We 
also hope the season on fur-bearing animals 
is a little longer than it has been, because 
muskrats are better for market in the spring, 
anyway. 

I caught the biggest weasel I have caught 
in 20 years. It was 21%” long from nose 
to the end of tail, 234” wide at shoulders, 
234” at the base, 7” tail. 

Then I ran into a little trouble in the 
form of a trap thief. I lost 13 traps in one 
day on February 28. The next morning 19 
traps were gone. He had ripped my tags 
from the traps and we found them, along 
with the morning newspaper that he had 
carried in his pocket, near our sets. We 
trailed the thief down the line to where 
he lived. I wish he would show up again one 
morning when I am on my line! 

I also wish a better season for my fellow 
trappers next year. 


lot of old trees with holes in 


*coons and opossums. 
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Raymond Heidelbaugh, Jr., York, left, and his dad enjoyed a splendid small game season. 
largest they ever killed. 


The cottontails were the 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE COMMISSION’S MEETING--APRIL 26, 1946 


The regular Spring meeting of the Com- 
mission was held April 26 at the Harry’s 
Valley Rod & Gun Club, Huntingdon County, 
as the guests of Commissioner G. I. Phil- 
lips, of Alexandria. Members present in- 
cluded R. Lamberton, Franklin, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Nicholas Biddle, Bethayres; Mr. Phil- 
lips; Harold Moltz, Williamsport; John C. 
Herman, Dauphin; and B. K. Williams, East 
Stroudsburg. Commissioners Ross L. Leffler, 
Pittsburgh, President, and Dr. H. E. Kilgus, 
Brockway, were absent. 

General Policy and Organization—After 
discussing a report of the Executive Director 
to the effect that through certain reorganiza- 
tion and decentralizing operations the Har- 
risburg headquarters could efficiently admin- 
ister, plan and coordinate its work with a 
total salaried staff not to exceed 55 regular 
employes and 2 part-time janitors, and that 
the reauired field personnel would depend 
upon the expansion of the program, it was 
agreed that the Harrisburg staff shall do the 
central office administrative, planning and co- 
ordinating, and that the Division Supervisors 
and their staffs shall execute the programs 
agreed upon under the guidance of the 
Headquarters Staff, operating through estab- 
lished channels. 

Recommendations for revamping the organ- 
ization, including transfer of certain duties 
and operations to the field, reclassifications 
and merit increments for various employes, 
the establishment of certain positions, and 
the elimination of others also were agreed 
upon subject to the approval of the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Policy on Transferring Employes—Because 
of housing, economic and other current prob- 
lems which arise in reinstating veterans to 
suitable positions, also the occasional de- 
sire of older officers to seek transfers to 
districts which they would prefer to their 
present assignments, it was decided to give 
field empleyes an opportunity to apply for 


transfer from one district to another when 
a vacancy occurs, and if more than two re- 
quest transfer to the same district the offi- 
cers with the longest service shall be given 
preference with priority to veterans of 
World War II. Such transfers shall be made 
only if the officer applying for a vacant dis- 
trict has the ability to handle the work 
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Photo by Arthur H. Henze. 
Harlow Thompson, Williamsport, with nice 8- 
pointer killed in Lycoming County last year. He 
dragged tlhe animal for two days out of the 
snow-bound flats atop the mountain range east 
of Slate Run. 


and can establish himself at headquarters ac- 
ceptable to the Commission. This policy, 
except in the case of returning veterans not 
yet assigned, is to become operative January 
1, 1947. Graduates of the Training School 
must serve on the regular staff for three 
years before they are eligible to apply for 
a vacancy in the district in which their 
original home is located. 

Policy Concerning Use of Traps—In the 
future all employes using Commission traps 
for taking predators or fur-bearers shall, in 
addition to identification, attach a tag of 
their own giving their name and address, 
The only exception to the rule shall be 
where traps are used on State Game Farms, 
refuges and other absolutely protected areas. 
in which instances the name of the officer 
or agent using the traps need not be at- 
tached. 

Traps belonging to the Commission shall be 
used only by its own regularly salaried em- 
ployes or agents duly authorized by special 
appointment. When not in use they shall 
be stored and properly cared for by the 
salaried representative to which they have 
been assigned. In no instance shall such 
traps remain in the hands of an agent or a 
Deputy Game Protector when not actually 
in use. 

Officers using Commission traps shall at no 
time compete with other trappers, and if an 
individual happens to set a trap in such a 
position that an animal gets caught in both 
the individual’s trap and one set by an em- 
ploye of the Commission, the employe shall 
turn over the animal to the individual. 

Land Management Operations—After hear- 
ing a report on experimental management 
work done recently on State Game Lands 
No. 30 in McKean County in connection 
with its desire to have at least 5% of the 
game lands cut over or otherwise developed 
annually to improve food and cover for wild- 
life, the Commission decided that all such 
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experimental and other development work 
shall be carefully planned in advance by 
the Technicians assigned to the Division in 
which the work is to be done, his recom- 
mendations with those of his Supervisor to 
be submitted to the Harrisburg office for the 
customary final approval, whereupon he shall, 
under the Supervisor’s direction, see that 
the work is carried out in accordance with 
plans agreed upon. 

Cutting Along Roads, Etc.—A general policy 
was adopted prohibiting contract awards 
which will permit the operator to clean-cut 
the timber on game lands within 100 feet 
of main travelled public highways or stream 
banks; neither shall its own employes clean- 
cut such timber. It was agreed, however, 
that over-age trees may be removed within 
the 100 foot restricted area upon advance 
approval of the Executive Office, because 
there may be instances where the reserved 
strip of timber will not stand up under wind 
pressures. 

Storage Buildings, Markers, Etc.—It was 
agreed to remove all unsightly storage build- 
ings on game lands and rebuild others where 
necessary to improve their appearance. It 
was also agreed to erect suitable signs clearly 
identifying State Game Lands and Game 
Farms along public highways. 

Funds for Food Plots—In an effort to en- 
ccurage farmers other than those working on 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects to plant 
food plots, and to provide for purchasing 
strips of standing grain, the Commission 
asked the Budget Committee to give con- 
sideration to setting up a fund of $25,000 for 
this purpose for the coming year. 

Lakes, Ponds, etc——The matter of aiding 
farmers by using its equipment to build 
ponds on their lands which would benefit 
wildlife, provide fishing waters, and supply 
water for domestic stock was discussed, and 
it was agreed that study should be given the 
possibility of obtaining a Federal-Aid Pro- 
ject to develop such impoundments on the 
lands of Cooperative Farm-Game coopera- 
tors who may desire them. 

Research—It was agreed that in the future 
ali research projects shall be carefully 
planned in advance with the objectives of 
each project clearly set forth for the Com- 
missions’s consideration prior to approval, 
and that no research be sponsored unless it 
has a practical application to the Commis- 
sion’s work. 

Game Purchases—In addition to game pur- 
chases previously approved the Propagation 
Committee was given authority to approve 
further purchases of all the pheasants that 
may be available at prices which are con- 
sidered fair and reasonable, as well as 65,000 
cottontail rabbits from Missouri for delivery 
this winter. 

Fall Hunting Seasons—So that hunters de- 
siring to schedule their vacations sufficiently 
in advance could intelligently do so, the 
following 1946 hunting dates, Sundays ex- 
cepted, were announced: 


Small game ..Nov. 1 to Nov. 30, inc. 

ND: cacevieund Nov. 18 to Nov. 23, inc. 

Deer 1 to Dec. 15. inc. 

Action on bag limits, ete., was deferred 
until the July meeting. 

Woodchuck Season Advanced—Because 
woodchucks have increased considerably 
in many sections of the State during the 
past several years due to reduced hunting 
pressure, and because farmers are complain- 
ing of their over-abundance, the season was 
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advanced one month and will be in effect 
from June 1 to September 30. During June 
the hunting hours daily from 7 a.m. to 5 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time; and from July 1 to 
September 30 inclusive from 6 a.m. to 7:30 
P.M, Eastern Standard Time, the Commission 
having no authority under the law to change 
the hours during the extra month or to 
make adjustments for Daylight Seving Time. 
(See official announcement elsewhere in 
this issue). 

Committees: Standing Committees of the 
Commission include: 


Research and Planning: Commissioners 
Phillips, Chairman; Moltz, Vice-Chair- 
man; Williams. 

Propagation: Commissioners Moltz, 
Chairman; Herman, Vice-Chairman. 

Predator Control: Commissioners Kilgus, 
Chairman; Biddle, Vice-Chairman. 

Personnel and Training: Commissioners 
Lamberton, Chairman; Biddle, Vice- 
Chairman; Leffler. 

Public Relations: President Leffler. 

Special Committees include: 

Phillips Memorial: Commissioner Kilgus, 
Chairman. 

Budget: Commissioners Herman, Chair- 
man; Williams, Vice-Chairman. 

Easements—A right-of-way was granted 
the West Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, 
to construct an electric transmission line on 
Game Lands No. 137 in Mahoning Twp., 
Armstrong County. 

The Northwestern Electric Cooperative 
Association, Inc., Cambridge Springs, was 
granted permission to erect poles and over- 
hanging wires across State Game Lands No. 
154 and No. 162 in Erie County. 

The Pennsylvania Power Company, New 
Castle, was granted the right to construct 
and maintain a rural electric service line 
on Game Lands No. 151 in Lawrence County. 

Although the Game Law does no provide 
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for granting rights-of-way for railroad pur- 
poses, the Commission agreed to interpose 
no objection to the relocation of certain 
tracks crossing Game Lands No. 119 and 
187 in Luzerne County to permit a proposed 
improvement on State Highway Route 40040. 

Rufuge and other Projects—Primary 
Refuge on Game Lands No. 123 in Bradford 
County was increased from 94 to approxi- 
mately 200 acres in order to maintain the 
breeding population of pheasants and rabbits. 

Auxiliary Project No. 128 in Lower Ma- 
hanoy Twp., Northumberland County, was 
abandoned, and Propagation Area No. B-19 
in Washington Twp., Schuylkill County was 
discontinued. 

A new Propagation Area (No. D-8) was 
established on the Rothrock State Forest, 
Huntingdon County. Originally it comprised 
about 44 acres surrounded by wire near 
Paradise Furnace, but had never been offi- 
cially designated as a propagation area. 

Disposal of Inorganic Substances—The 
Commission established a policy not to sell 
any inorganic substances such as coal, gas, 
stone, clay, etc., in, on or under State Game 
Lands, although it expressed a willingness 
to consider exceptions to this policy where 
exchange can be negotiated which will con- 
clusively be to the advantage of the Com- 
monwealth by straightening or otherwise 
improving boundary lines reducing future 
maintenance expenses. 

Land Acquisitions—The following land of- 
fers were accepted and authorization given 
to place the tracts under contract for pur- 
chase: 


a. 96.4 acres in Lebanon Twp., Wayne 
County connecting with Game Lands No. 
159. 

b. 2648 acres in Tioga Twp., Tioga County, 
connecting with Game Lands No. 37. 


(Continued on page 27) 





John F. Shoffstall, Sr., right, and son John, Jr., of Lancaster, with 11 foxes trapped and 
shot in the area between the Strasburg Road and the Quarryville Pike. Shoffstall and his 


son, both members of the Lancaster County S 


’s Association, started their 


crusade last October when they shot their first fox near the southern end of the city. 


They give most of the credit to their dogs. 
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ALLEGHENY WOOD RAT 


Caroline A. Heppenstall 
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P ON the rocky ledges of the Allegheny Mountains of Pennsyl- 

vania, or secure in the recesses of a cave, dwells a little- 
known mammal of our State. The Allegheny Wood Rat, or Cave 
Rat (Neotoma magister), of our mountain regions, is the eastern 
relative of the famed Pack Rat of the west, and has many of the 
same habits. They like to collect bright objects, such as discarded 
bits of metal, buttons and glass, but always leave something in 
exchange for them. Perhaps the trade is not always equal—a stone 
will be left in place of a silver spoon—but then it must be under- 
stood that their standard of living is slightly different than ours! 
They are curious too, and when a light is flashed upon them they 
are more inclined to investigate the source than to run away. 

It is unfortunate that this native rodent is known by the name 
of “rat,” for he is quite a different creature than our common 
city rat, which was introduced from the Old World when man 
first reached these shores in the sailing vessels. The Wood Rat 
bears a superficial resemblance to the Norway Rat, but a closer 
examination reveals many differences. It is a little over sixteen 
inches in length, has large, lustrous eyes, naked, big ears, very long 
black or white whiskers, and a round, hairy tail. Its coat is buffy 
gray above, slightly darker in the middle of the back, buffy sides, 
gray head, white underparts and paws, and occasionally a buffy 


The Wood Rat is never found at low altitudes, and shuns civil- 
ization, although it may establish itself in a hunter’s cabin that 
has been temporarily abandoned. By preference it confines itself 
to rock ledges and extensive bare patches in the mountainous 
regions. It is a creature of the night and its peak of activity is 
not reached until the night is half gone. It is active throughout 
the year and does not hibernate. 

The presence of the Wood Rat can usually be detected by the 
bulky nest which it builds on a rock shelf or the level floor of 
a cave. These nests are often made of red cedar twigs and lined 
with shredded bark, but any fine material available is undoubtedly 
used. The nest is open at the top and is not unlike the nest of 
many birds. They are cleanly animals and never defile their own 
dwellings. Their “outhouse” is a common site for the colony, and 
here they deposit their oval-shaped pellets, which may, in time. 
actually total several quarts. During their nocturnal wanderings 
they visit brush and open thickets in search of food, but the foreign 
matter which they carry back to their nests suggests that they 
may make extensive journeys to the bottom lands. They have a 
fondness for building large storage piles of nuts and berries, and 
seem to have the same haying instinct that the rock rabbits of the 
western mountains possess. The Cave Rat has been observed to 
collect green food, then spread it on the rocks to dry, with the 
evident intention of curing it. Their diet embraces most of the 
plants in their domain. Fruits and berries, including dogwood, 
blackberries, mountain ash, wild cherries and shad berries, the 
fruits and stalks of pokeweed and sassafras, fungi, ferns, rhododen- 
dron and a host of other plants are favored by them. 

The breeding season of the Wood Rat continues from early spring 
until mid-fall, and two (perhaps three) broods are raised. The 
usual number of young is two, but occasionally there are three. 
The gestation period is thought to be between 30 and 36 days, and 
when the young are bom they are immature and quite helpless. 
Their eyes open at the end of three weeks, and another week passes 
by before they are fully weaned. 

Like most of the rodents, the Wood Rat has many enemies, not- 
withstanding its inaccessible habitat. Wildcats, foxes and weasels 
take their toll, but the Great Horned Owl seems to be the most 
dangerous enemy. Man is not a serious predator, for his interests 
seldom come in conflict with those of the rat, and the rat is not 
an economic or agricultural pest. His coat is soft and fine, but 
too perishable for use in commerce, so this denizen of the Alleg- 
henies has remained relatively undisturbed and unnoticed since 
man came to Pennsylvania. 


It has been said that they make gentle and tractable pets, and 
can be cared for easily. They are cleanly in their habits and are 
not known to be carriers of disease. It is interesting to note that 
in the wild they are quite aggressive little creatures, except dur- 
ing the breeding season, and it is hard to obtain an adult speci- 
men that does not bear many battle scars and torn ears. 

Should you be hunting or hiking through the upper reaches of 
the Allegheny Mountains keep a sharp lookout for rocky shelves 
or caves, and there you may see the tell-tale piles of debris and 








patch on the breast. The winter coat is darker, softer and longer. 


litter which mark the presence of this obscure trader of the east. 





POLIO WILL STRIKE THIS SUMMER 


Editor’s Note—This article is being pub- 
lished at the request of The National Found- 
ation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc. 

That much is certain about infantile para- 
lysis. That during the three or four months 
beginning in June it will strike with vary- 
ing intensity in some sections of the United 
States; that hundreds, possibly thousands, 
of children now well and happy will be 
stricken with the disease before schools re- 
open in the Fall. 

Medical science still does not know the 
carrying agent of the polio virus nor has it, 


despite millions spent in research by the 
National Foundation, found an_ effective 
serum or vaccine. It does know that 50 per 
cent of all victims recover completely with 
no trace of paralysis, 30 per cent are left 
with slight disability, and only 20 per cent 
suffer crippling or death. 

A few simple precautions exercised in 
an epidemic area may prevent the disease 
or mitigate its severity: 

Avoid chilling and overtiring. 

Do not swim or bathe in polluted waters. 

Avoid tonsil and adenoid operations. 


Wash hands before eating. 

Protect food from flies. 

Above all, don’t yield to panic and don’t 
worry about the expense. Experienced medi- 
cal personnel and the best equipment known 
are ready and, although infantile paralysis 
is one of the most expensive diseases known 
to medicine and few families can afford pro- 
longed treatment, the National Foundation 
and its chapters, supported by your March 
of Dimes, are pledged that no victim need 
lack treatment for want of funds—regard- 
less of age, race, creed or color. 
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POINTING 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


HE crowning climax of a training job well done comes at the 

time the young gun dog successfully finds his game, handles it 
in a satisfactory manner, and stretches out into one of those 
beautiful points he was born and reared to make. At a tender 
age he exhibits his instinct to point every living thing that at- 
tracts his attention, yet he cannot resist the desire to chase as 
long as his little legs can carry him. At this point the trainer comes 
to his rescue and teaches him how best to benefit his master and 
at the same time satisfy his own desires. One of the greatest 
thrills of gunning is the sight of a cleanly killed bird falling ahead 
of a young dog and seeing him learn that the gunner plays a great 
part in the game he loves so well. The young prospect learns so 
rapidly when his teacher gives him a reason. 

Characteristics of the individual dog should govern the proper 
age to begin the serious training of pointing. If the youngster 
possesses freedom of range and speed, uses his nose, and shows 
some knowledge of game bird habits, then he is ready to stop his 
flushing and chasing and settle down to staunch pointing. The 
timid, slow, cautious dog should be encouraged to hunt and find, 
and teaching to point should be delayed until those results are 
achieved. It takes great patience and rare good judgment to end 
up with a good hunting dog. 

The simple method of teaching a dog to point is to take him 
into birdy cover with an older thoroughly trained bracemate, and 
hold the young dog on a lead until the other dog finds game. With 
the experienced dog staunchly on point, lead the youngster up 
until he smells the birds himself. The dog possesses some pointing 
instincts and will naturally stiffen. Place him gently in a correct 
position, head high, tail high, and if he has a tendency to crouch 
lift his body up until he stands upright of his own accord. When 
he is definitely pointing it is an excellent idea to apply easy pres- 
sure from behind, gently pushing him toward the game. His 
tendency will be to resist this pressure to keep from flushing. He 
will not like to make a flush artificially even though he would 
dash in and chase of his own volition. It sounds crazy, however. 
it is true. It is essential, in getting a dog to point dependably, to 
get your hands on him, enabling him to understand he is expected 
to point steady, stylish, and as long as you desire him to point. 
Continue this training until you are sure the dog will perform on 
his own, then try him out alone. It may be a safe measure to let 
the dog drag a long lead, and when he finds game, he may point 
long enough for you to reach the end of the lead. Then proceed 
with the training. Do not use a lead on a close ranging dog as it 
may tend to slow him too much. 

If your pupil should flush his birds get him back to the spot 
as soon as possible and place him in a pointing position, steadying 
him with the hands and encouraging him gently, let him under- 
stand that he should have stayed as he is now. 

There are still many trainers who prefer to perfect the young dog 
in yard breaking before teaching to point game. For a wide fast 
individual that may not possess too much pointing instinct yard 
training may prove to be a great advantage. If your prospect falls 

(Continued on page 32) 





By TED TRUEBLOOD 


— question of lead in wing shooting is a toughy. It’s essential 
if you want to hit any bird other than an absolute straight- 
away—a shot that seldom occurs—and yet when you try to tell 
someone else how to do it, you find that you can’t put it into 
words that will do him any good. 

I have read a lot of discussions on it, and most of the writers 
make the error of overlooking the human variable. It is all very 
well to figure out that a duck flies 64 miles per hour, translate 
that into feet per second and then compute the amount of lead 
required for a load of No. 6 shot traveling at 950 FPS to intercept 
the duck at a range of 3842 yards. It looks very nice on paper. 
The only hitch is that, like one of the new booby-talk songs on 
the radio, it doesn’t mean a darned thing. 


In the first place, not one hunter out of a hundred can estimate 
the range of an upland bird or duck within five yards. Second, 
no two shots ever are exactly alike. Third, wind causes birds 
to have a side drift as well as a forward direction, which would 
mean calculating lead in two directions if it were done mathe- 
matically, and last, no two shooters are exactly alike in their re- 
flexes. This is important. Unless Joe Blow aims, swings and 
pulls the trigger at exactly the same rate you do, you are doing 
him a fine disservice to tell him he should lead a duck exactly 
three feet. 

One wonderful day in November my brother, my wife and 1 
were shooting ducks out of the same blind. He and I both got 
our limit early and had to quit shooting, and we amused our- 
selves by telling my wife how to hit them. A duck would come 
over, and I’d say, “Lead him six feet.” 

My brother would say, “No, lead him three.” 


Of course, the amount of lead varied from duck to duck, de- 
pending on the height and speed, but we were consistent in one 
thing. I always advised her to lead about twice as far as he did. 
She finally got her Irish up and made us keep still, and then 
she killed the rest of her limit, which she never would have done 
with the conflicting advice we were handing out. 


After the shooting was over, and we were on the way home, 
we got to talking about lead, and to wondering why I apparently 
gave a duck at the same range twice as much as my brother did. 
We finally decided that he, always having been a faster shot than 
I, must have swung faster than I did, and that he required less 
time to pull the trigger. 


Maybe that doesn’t make sense. It certainly didn’t to my wife, 
with each of us giving her different advice. But the fact re- 
mains that I shot my way and he shot his way and each of us 
filled his limit of ten ducks with something between 15 and 20 
shots—which, in pass shooting, means that you're laying them 
right down the groove in anybody’s language. 

All of which brings me to the point of voicing my theory on 
lead. This theory may sound pretty silly to some of the lads, 
but before lambasting me with a verbal brickbat think it over. 
It may not be so stupid, after all. Here goes: 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Photo by Joe K. Doll. 
Members of the North York Game and Fish Association fed game via horse and sleigh 
power last winter. They distributed corn, oats, wheat, buckwheat, lettuce, celery tops, 
cabbage and other greens secured from a North York huckster sportsman. 





Some of the members of the Mountaineer’s Sportsmen’s Club of Dickson City. Fourteen 
were absent when the photo was taken. Seated, left to right: Alfred Borris, Joseph Lukasik, 
Joseph Kalwaytis, secretary; Joseph Wierzbicki, vice-president; Edward Pawlowski, treas- 
urer; Jacob Sladisky, president. Standing, John FS gee Thomas Cawley, Stanley Wierz- 


bicki, Edward Lukowski, Adam Tona, John Maholick, Walter Ciesielski, Leo Bielawski, Ed- 
ward Woychak, George Gurney, William Shelinski, Ralph Gurney, Stanley Mondrzakoski, 
Stephen Kowalski and Leo Gurney. 
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SHILLING ELECTED LEAGUE 
DIRECTOR 


Howard W. Shilling of Huntingdon, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Division, Izaak 
Walton League of America, was recently 
elected a national director of the organiza- 
tion. The term of office is for three years. 

The election took place at the recent 24th 
annual convention of the Walton League 
which was held in Chicago at the LaSalle 
Hotel. 

There are four national directors in the 
state. Others serving in that capacity are: 
Judge Grover C. Ladner of Philadelphia, 
John P. Deck of Reading and Dr. Arthur 
W. Henn of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Shilling has been prominent in con- 
servation work for more than a decade. He 
has been active in the work of sportsmen’s 
clubs throughout the area. 

In February, 1935 he helped organize the 
present-day Huntingdon County Game, Fish 
and Forestry Association. He served as 
treasurer of the group for eight years. 

Two years later, in June, he became a 
member-at-large of the Izaak Walton League 
of America, and shortly thereafter assumed 
active leadership in the drive to free the 
Juniata River of pollution. On April 24, 
1943 he founded the Huntingdon County 
Chapter of the Izaak Walton League. 

Elected a director of the state division of 
the League in October, 1943, Shilling soon 
was appointed district chairman, District No. 
4, of the League. 

Shilling’s work in the League was re- 
warded on October 15, 1944 when he was 
elected head of the League’s Pennsylvania 
Division. He was reelected to the post 
one year later. 

He is also a member of the Pennsylvania 
Conservation Committee; State Advisory 
Committee on Federal Flood Control and 
Navigation Projects; National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress Advisory Committee; 
Executive Committee Pennsylvania Con- 
servation Workshop for Teachers; Outdoor 
Writers Association of America; National 
Rifle Association; Huntingdon County Game, 
Fish and Forestry Association; Brotherhood 
of the Jungle Cock, an honorary fishing so- 
ciety. 





The board of directors of the Springfield 
Township Farmers’ and Sportsmen’s Association, 
Inc., recently announced the purchase of a farm 
in that Township. It covers approximately 145 
acres and is to be used for the promotion of 
sportsmen’s activities, game propagation and 
conservation. 


Andy J. Stahura, former Chairman of the 
Southwest Division of the Federation and 
Game Protector Bruce Catherman, Indiana, 
recently were guests of Merle Angello in a 
15 minute sports broadcast aired over Station 
WDAD, Indiana. Andy and Bruce revealed 
many pertinent facts on local and state hunt- 
ing and fishing and promised to be Merle’s 
guest again in the near future. Sportsmen of 
that area who heard the program voiced their 
approval of this form of informative debate. 


STATE TRAPPERS MEET 


Pennsylvania Trappers’ Assocation ninth annual 
convention will be held on Saturday, June 29, 
commencing at 10 am. D. S. T. at the Skeet 
Field Shelter, Black Moshannon State Park, nine 
miles east of Philipsburg. All interested sports- 
men are cordially invited to attend. Free fox 
trapping demonstrations will be given, free wild- 
life movies will be shown. Reserved picnic shel- 
ters are on the ground, and refreshments will be 
available. 
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RIFLE CLUBS 


Pennsylvania ranks second in the number of 
Senior and Junior Rifle Clubs in the country. 
The three highest states for both clubs are: 


Senior Junior Total 
ew “TORE sakcccer 208 96 304 
Pennsylvania ....... 194 84 278 
COMPOETINR  is5 eck das 186 70 256 

Other high ranking states include: 

NN Aue Gh eae twrath os 146 44 190 
Or re er 115 54 169 
Ci 2 | ea 103 43 146 
MOW GORy 2. Kk icews 93 52 145 


The Armstrong County Sportsmen's League is 
contemplating an educational program on_ safe 
gun handling and respect for other people’ prop- 
erty. The League will attempt to get this pro- 
gram before all high schools and plans to dis- 
tribute information outlining it to them. 

The League represents some twenty sportsmen’s 
clubs with a membership of over 4,000. Its 
officers are Leonard Fye, President; W. Carl 
Benton, Vice-President; Walter H. Miller, Treas- 
urer; and A. B. Eadie, Secretary. 


Camp 231, United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania, 
had a banner year during 1945. It carried on 
many educational programs; observed ‘Safety 
Week” by awarding $10.00 prizes and subscrip- 
tions to GAME News to the high school boy and 
girl who wrote the best essay on the subject. 
An exhibit of faulty guns, safety posters and 
various mounted specimens of wildlife was also 
displayed in the window of the Luzerne County 
Gasoline and Electric Corporation and 500 safety 
posters were distributed in various other stores, etc. 
A crate of apples, tangerines and oranges was do- 
nated to St. Stanilaus Orphanage, and a check 
for $10.00 was handed the Salvation Army for 
Christmas. The club stocked many rabbits, pheas- 
ants and fish, and sponsored several fox hunts. 


Officers of the association are: Charles Gare- 
nonis, President; Jacob V. Calvert, Vice-President; 
Irene Rutkowski, Recording Secretary; Ralph 
Davidson, Financial Secretary; Sidney Morgan, 
Communicating Secretary and Peter Strakonis, 
Treasurer. 


The Directors include: Ralph Cook, William 
Phillips, Joseph Bogdon, Jr., Charles Rutkowski 
and Leo Wisneski. 
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DELAWARE COUNTY FIELD AND STREAM ASSOCIATION FIELD DAY 


The Delaware County Field and Stream Association had a splendid turnout for their 
annual Field Day May 11 and 12 in spite of spotty weather. The two- day program offered 
a full bill of events, with attractive prizes for the winners, as follows 

Trap Shooting: Saturday High Gun—T. Smith of Chester with a 49; “Second—Dr. Paxson 
of Glenolden with a 46; Third—Phil Shaeffer of Chester, 43. Sunday High Gun went to 
Adolph Wack of Garrett Hill, Pa. with a 48; Second—George Maddox of ‘Philade!phia, 45; 
and Third—Ozzie Kinard of Darby, 43. 

Plug Accuracy: 5g Oz.—First prize went to Hobart Lavin, Springfield, 91; Second, E. 
Jenkins, Narberth, 91; Third, tie between Sam Weitz of Phila. and Bud De Gorgue of Upper 
Darby with 88 each. 

Plug Accuracy: 34 Oz.—First prize was awarded Bud DeGorgue, 97; Second, Sam Weitz, 
or Third, T. Bonsall, Pennington, N. J., 89. 

Plug Distance: 5g ’0z.—Fi rst, Floyd Minor, average 230% ft. which is a new MAACC 
record; Second, Bill Everman, Drexei Hill, 16794 ft.; Third, Harry Houck, Upper Darby, 167 ft. 

Plug Distance: 3g Oz.—Fred Boerner, Drexel Hill, 143’ 4”; Sam Weitz, second, with 142’ 1”; 
and third, H. Lavin, 140’ 6”. 

Fly Accuracy: Fred Boerner, first, with a score of 90; second, Howell Dietrich, Upper 
Darby, 89; third, E. Dietrich, 87. 

Fly Distance: First, Sam Weitz, 77’ 7”; Second, Hobart Lavin, 73’; 
Boerner, 72’ 7”. 

Surf Casting: Harold Lentz of Roslyn with a cast of 551’ 4” was first; Ralph Bowman of 
Phila., second, 501’ 6”; third, George Lentz, Roslyn, 450’. 

Rifle Shooting: Small- bore—First prize. Bob Emerick, of Wynwood, Pa., 78; 
Walter Savorin, of Lansdowne, 57; and Third, George Allen of Chester, 55. 

High Power Rifle Shooting: First prize went to R. Rule of Media with a 29 out of a 
possible 30; Second prize, Les Ambler, Prospect Park, 28; and Third, Ernie Ballinger, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 26. 

Pistol Shooting: First prize, Carl Hamil of Folcroft, 89; Tying this score was Frank 
Rathmel of Llanerch also with 89. In a special shoot for Boys, high score went to Boy 


and third, Fred 


Second, 


Scout Kenneth Aldefer of Prospect Park, with a 94. 

Skeet Shooting: Saturday High Gun went to A. Robford of Chester with 47, and second 
went to Phil Shaeffer of Chester with 45. Sunday High Gun went to Ralph Meli of Chester 
with 45, and second to Dean Shilling of Philadelphia, with 44. 





Photos by Delbert Batcheler. 


Telanar County Field and Stream 
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by Deloert Batcheler 
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Notice to Sportsmen 
Woodchuck Season Extended 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission, on the 
26th day of April, 1946, revised its resolutions of 
June 28, 1945, fixing rules and regulations adopted 
pursuant to the Act of Assembly approved June 
3, 1937, P. L. 1225, as amended, for the period of 
October 1, 1945 to September 30, 1946 inclusive, 
by advancing the 1946 Woodchuck (Groundhog) 
season to open June 1 instead of July 1. The 
closing date, namely, September 30, remains 
unchanged. These animals may not be hunted 
on Sundays. There is no daily or season limit. 

During the month of June the Game Law 
fixes the Woodchuck hunting hours from seven 
a.M. to five p.m Eastern Standard Time. During 
the balance of the season it is six a.m. to seven 
thirty p.m. E. S. T. The Commission is without 
authority to change the hours during June, or 
to make adjustments for Daylight Saving Time. 

I hereby certify the foregoing amendment as 
and for the act of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, notice of which is being published in 
summarized form in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act cited. This action supersedes 
the legal notice relative to the 1946 Woodchuck 
season published in 1945. 

SETH GORDON, 
Executive Director 


Don’t Waste Groundhog Meat 
Use Care while Hunting 


Woodchucks not only furnish excellent 
sport; they are fine eating. Their meat is 
sweet, tasty, and if prepared properly is 
comparable to if not better than some other 
species of wild game. Not a single pound 
of this fine meat should be wasted, especially 
during this period of world food crisis. 

Extreme caution should be used while 
hunting woodchucks, claiming that too many 
persons are killed or injured in mistake for 
groundhogs every year. Each hunter should 
either wear some conspicuous red, or mark 
his place of concealment with a red hand- 
kerchief suspended from an _ overhanging 
limb or affixed to a stick placed in the 
ground close by. Such identity will signify 
his presence to another hunter. Nearly all 
confirmed ’chuck hunters use scopes on their 
rifles, which not only insure greater accuracy 
while shooting, but magnify an _ object 
sufficiently to enable the hunter to deter- 
mine whether his target is a man or an 
animal. 


Photos by Delbert L. Batcheler. 

Typical of Spring is the emergence of a bear 
from hibernation in search for food to satisfy 
his hunger due to his Winter fast. Photos show 
Arthur G. Logue, District Game Protector of 
Potter County, preparing a live-trap with the 
remains of a_ sheep killed on a farm near 
Shinglehouse, Pa, 
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INTRODUCING THREE OF THE COMMISSION’S PART-TIME LECTURERS 





MYRON E. SHOEMAKER 
Laceyville, Wyoming County 


Mr. Shoemaker has spent a lifetime 
field of conservation. It started when as a 
youngster he accompanied his dad, a _ Fish 
Warden, on many of his field trips. In 1914 he 
was appointed Special Fish Warden working 
with his father on a per diem basis until his 
dad’s activities were brought to an end by a 
poacher. Myron was appointed to his father’s 
position the following day and continued with 
the Fish Commission until 1941, when he re- 


in the 


signed to accept a position with the National 
Wildlife Federation. 
He is an honorary member of numerous 


sportsmen and conservation groups in Pennsyl- 
vania and other states; a member of the Lacey- 
ville Rotary Club; the Author’s Guild of Amer- 
ica; the Outdoor Writer’s Association of Amer- 
ica, and other groups whose primary interest is 
centered in wildlife problems. He is also among 
those recently chosen and placed in ‘“Who’s 
Who” in Conservation. 


Notice to Sportsmen—Bounties 


“WHEREAS, the Predator Control Committee, 
after extended study, has recommended to the 
Commission that bounties currently in effect be 
continued for another year after July 15, 1946; 
and 


“WHEREAS, The Commission, after giving due 
consideration to said recommendation and reports 
from numerous dependable observers, is of the 
opinion that it is desirable to continue said bounty 
rates heretofore established, and to pay rewards 
for the killing of various predators throughout the 
Commonwealth, except as indicated, in order to 
bring about a further reduction in the numbers 
of said creatures and thereby better to protect 
game; 


“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, acting under the 
powers and authority vested in it by the pro- 
visions of Article XI, Section 1101, of the Act 
of June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, as amended by the 
Act of May 1, 1945, P. L. 357, entitled “An Act 
concerning game and other wild birds and wild 
animals; and amending, revising, consolidating, 
and changing the law relating thereto,” by reso- 
lution unanimously adopted this twenty-sixth day 
of April, 1946, hereby continues for one year from 
July 16, 1946 and expiring July 15, 1947, both 
dates inclusive, the payments currently authorized 
for the birds amd animals enumerated below, 
killed in a wild state in any county of the 
Commonwealth during the period specified if 
presented in the manner and under the conditions 
stipulated in the Act aforesaid, except that no 
bounty shall be paid for either gray or red foxes 
Killed in the counties of Chester and Delaware 
where a special Act of the General Assembly re- 
Stricts the killing of foxes to the protection of 


SETH MYERS 
Sharon, Mercer County 


Seth Myers needs little introduction, especial- 
ly to those in the western part of the Com- 
monwealth. He has been an ardent outdoors- 
man all his life, has spoken to several hundred 
groups on hunting, fishing and conservation for 
the past 20 years and written outdoor columns 
and articles for the past ten. 

He is the energetic and enthusiastic secretary 
of the Northwestern Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, and has 
helped many local sportsmen’s associations or- 
ganize and carry on effective conservation pro- 
grams of one kind or another. His sports 
column in the Sharon Herald is extremely popu- 
lar because it is factual, fair and always in- 
teresting. 

Mr. Myers has been affiliated with Westing- 
house for 18 years, but even during wartime, 
when he was on the go long hours a day, he 
never let his interest in conservation and the 
outdoors wane. 


personal property, the rates of payment to be as 
follows: 


1. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox, except 
as above indicated. 
2. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox, except as 


above indicated. 
3. Weasel—$1.00 for each weasel. 


4. Great-horned Owl—$4.00 for each adult great- 
horned owl, and $2.00 for fledglings which have 
not left the nest; and 


5. Goshawk—$2.00 for each adult goshawk, and 
$1.00 for fledglings which have not left the nest. 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the fore- 
going resolution shall be duly published, in ac- 
cordance with Section 1102 of Article XI of the 
Act aforesaid, in the May and June 1946 issues of 
the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News, also to be brought 
to the attention of the public through the press 
and other available channels, the Executive Di- 
rector being hereby authorized and directed to 
certify the foregoing rules and regulations as and 
for the act of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion.” 


I hereby certify the above to be a full, true 
and correct copy of the resolution establishing 
bounties on certain predators killed in a wild 
state within the Commonwealth from July 16, 
1946 to July 15, 1947, inclusive, as adopted by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission at a meeting held 
April 26, 1946, public notice of which action is 
published in accordance with the requirements 
of law. 

SetH GorpDon, 


Executive Director. 


DR. I. H. ALEXANDER 
Director of Public Health, Pittsburgh 

Dr. Alexander is an ardent sportsman and 
four term president of the Izaak Walton League 
of Pittsburgh. He is now serving the third term 
as vice-president and presiding officer of the 
Sportsmen’s Luncheon Club of that city, an 
organization consisting of forty-eight presidents 
and one secretary-treasurer. 


_A former Medical Chief of the Passavent Hos- 
pital and former president of the Allegheny 
County Medical Society, Dr. Alexander was ap- 
pointed Director of the Pittsburgh Health De- 
partment in 1936. He was a Major in the Medi- 
cal Corps in World War I and is a past Com- 
mander of the Order of the Military Order of 
the World War. 


He was one of the foremost leaders in the 
fight to defeat the Moul-Woodring Milk Bill 
and is a member of the Specizi Committee ap- 
pointed by the Governor to revise Pennsylvania 
Milk Laws. 


Financial Status 


The amount of money credited to 
the Game Fund during April, 
1946 


The amount disbursed from the 
Game Fund during April, 1946 139,735.67 


The Treasury Department Game 
Fund balance April 31, 1946 .. 2,460,414.91 


(Exclusive of $200,000.00 invested in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. The balance includes the 
War-Time Reserve, although no deduction is 
made for commitments and unwarranted 
requisitions as of April 31, 1946.) 


Prosecutions 
During April Field Officers of the Com- 
mission brought 59 prosecutions for violation 
of the Game Law and collected $2,690 of 
which $1,900 (19 cases) was for attempting 
to secure bounty by fraud or deception. 


45,000 Foxes 

During the fiscal year June 1, 1945 to May 
31, 1946, bounty was paid on 26,480 red and 
19,144 gray foxes, a total of 45,624; 12,230 
weasels; 118 Goshawks; and 1291 Great 
Horned Owls, entailing an expenditure of 
$200,001 from the Game Fund. A complete 
analysis of bounty payments by county dur- 
ing that period will appear in the July issue. 





Mrs. Arthur Underwood, R. D. No. 2, 


Commission for photographic purposes. 
open, 
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Photo by D. L. Batcheler. 


Bloomsburg, Pa., feeding one of a nest of five 
weasels taken after the parent weasel had been killed. 


The animals will be used by the 


i c ‘ Even though the weasels did not have their eyes 
it was interesting to note that they were unusually active when someone entered 


the room with a piece of liver—indicating their ability to scent blood at such a distance 


in spite of their age. 


Fish and Wildlife Service Loses Fur 
Resources Division 


The Granager Bill (H. R. 2115), providing 
for the transfer of the fur resources division 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service from the 
Interior to the Agriculture Department has 
hurdled all legislative obstacles and has beer 
to the President for his approval or 
veto. The Interior Department vigorously 
opposed the bill while the Agriculture De- 
partment said it would administer fur re- 
sources if Congress said “you must.” 


sent 


Robertson Bills Reported 


Congressman Robertson’s bill (H. R. 6097), 
to strengthen the old Coordination Act of 
1934 by requiring reports from the Fish and 
Wildlife Service before public works (such 
as dams, reclamation projects, etc.) are 
started, was reported favorably in the House 
from the Agriculture Committee. Another 
Robertson Bill (H. R. 3821), providing that 
not to exceed 25% of a State’s allocation of 
money under the Pittman-Robertson Act 


may be used for maintenance of completed 
projects, was also favorably reported. Speedy 
action in the House is likely. 


MIGHTY EAGLE 


A huge Harpy Eagle, largest of the New 
World eagles, has just been placed upon 
exhibition at the Philadelphia Zoo. With 


its mighty wings and wicked talons, it is 
the terror of monkeys and parrots in the 
vally of the Amazon. Its clenched foot is 
as big as the average man’s fist. The bird 
was brought to the Zoo by Charles Darling- 
ton, amateur naturalist who recently re- 
turned to Philadelphia from Brazil. 

The Harpy Eagle is a big grey bird with 
a black bill, large yellow feet, and an im- 
posing crest of upright feathers. The name 
is derived from the “Harpies”, the evil spirits 
of ancient mythology. The Harpy Eagle is 
rarely exhibited in captivity, and there prob- 


ably are not more than one half dozen 
specimens in all the zoos of the United 
States. 


TO OUR BOBOLINK 


Hark! the jolly bobolink 

How gay his rollicking tune! 
Clad in his gayest wedding suit, 
Wishing—and waiting for June. 


Hilda Clark Fairchild. 
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Outdoor Life Magazine Contest 
Write a Conservation Pledge 


Believing that every American should 
realize the serious depletion of our natural 
resources and pledge himself to help save 
these irreplacable treasures Outdoor Life 
is offering $5,000 in cash awards in a com- 
petition designed to stimulate public re- 
sponsiveness. Its purpose is to develop a 
Conservation Pledge which by frequent 
repetition—like the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag—will impress Americans of all ages 
with the urgent need for prompt united 
action to safeguard our soil, our forests, our 
waters, our minerals, and our wildlife. Out- 
door Life will do all in its power to have 
this pledge adopted, not only by schools, 
but by youth and adult groups generally 
throughout the nation, to the end that every- 
one may come to regard Conservation as a 
personal responsibility. 

Rules 

Write in 30 words or less a Conservation 
Pledge. 

Write an essay of not more than 1,000 
words on the subject, “Why America’s Nat- 
ural Resources Must be Conserved.” In 
order to be eligible for consideration, each 
Conservation Pledge must be accompanied 
by such an essay. 

All entries (you may submit as many as 
you wish) must be mailed, or delivered to 
the offices of Outdoor Life, not later than 
July 31, 1946. They should be addressed 
to the Conservation Pledge Competition Ed- 
itor, Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 

You've plenty of time to do a fine job be- 
fore the competition ends on July 31. But 
don’t delay. Get busy now while the matter 
is fresh in your mind! 


Missouri Archers Want 
Special Deer Season 


Missouri sportsmen who want to bag their 
deer with bow and arrow are urging the 
Conservation Commission to give them either 
a special open season or a designated area 
where firearms can not be used. Bow and 
arrow hunting calls for stealth and great 
skill. It can not compete in the same area 
with the rifle. 

BOOK REVIEWS 


THE COUNTRY ROD AND GUN BOOK by Arthur 
Wallace Peach. A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers, 
67 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. $1.50. 
Fishermen and hunters will find in this book 


time-tested tricks and experience-proven secrets 
of winning on field and stream. 
Generations of wise old country men _ have 


handed down much of the hard-won rod and gun 
knowledge which the author has cleverly tran- 
scribed to make it useful to beginners as well as 
oldtimers, and armchair sportsmen will find great 
interest in the philosophy and tall tales that are 
so characteristic of the spirit of these sports. 





COVERTS AND CASTS by William J. Schaldach. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 West 44th St., New York 
18, N. Y. $5.00. 

The most beautiful gift book of the year for 
sportsmen, their families and friends. and for all 
others who enjoy hunting and fishing, either in 
field and stream or in the retrospective firelight 
alongside the blazing hearth. 

In COVERTS AND CASTS a well-known artist 
and author has captured nostalgic hunting and 
fishing scenes in words and pictures. His enter- 
taining articles are illustrated with eight original 
black-and-white drawings, four full-color plates, 
and numerous chapter head and tail-pieces, none 
of which has been previously reproduced. 
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ROD AND GUN NEWS WRITERS 


Dedicated to improvement of the quality 
of rod and gun newswriting and elevation 
of the ethics of newspaper rod and gun re- 
porting, the Rod and Gun Newswriters was 
formed during the recent North American 
Wildlife Conference in New York. 

Membership is confined to accredited 
newspaper rod and gun editors and is by 
invitation only. The group, which is com- 
posed of some of the best known rod and 
sun editors in the country, plans frequent 
round-table discussions of value to each 
individual member. 

Headed by Arnold J. Stewart, columnist 
for the News Journal papers of Wilmington, 
Delaware, and winner of an Outdoor Writers 
Association of America award for outstand- 
ing accomplishments in the field of con- 
servation, as president, other officers are 
Jack Bell, Washington Post, first vice-presi- 
dent; George Robey, Columbus (Ohio) Citi- 
zen, second vice-president; Johnny G. Mock, 
Pittsburgh Press, secretary and _ treasurer. 
Besides the officers, the board of directors 
consists of Dave Roberts, Cincinnati En- 
quirer, chairman; Jack Van Coevering, De- 
troit Free Press; Lou Klewer, Toledo Blade; 
Don Gillies, Detroit Times: Joe O’Bryne, 
Philadelphia Inquirer; and Ray Trullinger. 
New York World-Telegram. 


SULFA AIDS FISH ILLS 


Sulfa drugs are successfully invading a 
new disease field—the fish hatchery—accord- 
ing to the Fish and Wildlife Service, United 
States Department of the Interior. 

Furunculosis—the disease most dreaded 
in the trout hatchery—has yielded to treat- 
ment with sulfamerazine as the result of 
investigations conducted by Dr. James S. 
Gutsell, fishery biologist in the Service's 
experimental hatchery at Leetown, W. Va. 
The new treatment, however, has been tried 
experimentally only at the Leetown hatch- 
ery. If tests prove its effectiveness in trout 
hatcheries in other parts of the country. 
under local conditions, fish culturists will 
no longer suffer the heavy annual mortality 
of brook and brown trout caused by this 
disease which heretofore has been consid- 
ered incurable. Anglers, likewise, will bene- 
fit because more trout can be reared to 
legal size for their fishing. 


JUDGE LADNER NAMED CAMP, 
TRAIL PREXY 


Judge Grover C. Ladner was elected 
president of the Camp and Trail Club at 
the annual meeting yesterday. He succeeds 
the late Dr. William H. Moore, who served 
as president for 26 years until his death 
last month. 

Samuel N. Keefauver was re-elected sec- 
retary and treasurer for the 26th consecu- 
tive year. Directors include Judge Ladner, 
Keefauver, Lt. Comdr. Wiley Sallade, Char- 
les M. Biddle, Jr., John H. Schleinkofer, 
Henry L. Appleton, James P. Curley, Niles 
S. Babbit and Harold C. Pitman. 
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SWEDISH WILD TURKEYS CAME 
FROM AMERICA 


Editor’s Note—Translation of an item in 
Svenska Amerikanaren Tribunen, a Swedish 
language weekly newspaper published in 
Chicago, for January 18, 1945. Contributed 
by Gustav Swanson. 

In ten years Sweden will have a stock 
of wild turkeys of at least 50,000 birds, ac- 
cording to mill-owner Ernst Persson, 
Karragard, Aplared. Persson is a well known 
game breeder and hunter, and at present 
is the outstanding authority on wild turkeys 
in this country. He is, moreover, the one 
who took the initiative in raising these birds, 
and is the only one who has any real stock 
of them. 


The wild turkeys came from Pennsylvania 
about 7 years ago, says Persson, but now for 
the first time an experimental planting has 
been made in southern Alvborgs land. It 
is necessary this year to ascertain the wild 
turkey’s suitability for our climate, our topo- 
graphical conditions, etc. Is the wild turkey 
appropriate for our hunting grounds, and 
will it tolerate our climate? 


To these questions Persson replies that the 
new game is hardier than the pheasant, and 
requires practically no supplemental feeding 
if it has sufficient range. The birds released 
by Persson in a large enclosure roosted at 
night during the recent severe winters in the 
highest tree-tops and survived temperatures 
to 38 degrees below zero. Cold and snow 
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THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


The not-uncommon belief that a snake 
never dies before sunset is untrue. The 
sun’s position has no bearing on the con- 
dition of a decapitated snake. When his 
head is cut off he is simply a dead snake. 
Reflex action leaves the nervous system 
slowly, making it appear that the snake is 
still alive. 








plainly had no effect upon them. During 
these winters it was practically impossible 
to furnish them with supplemental feed 
so the birds were left to seek their own 
food of grain, pine shoots, needles, juniper 
berries, and such. The full-grown wild 
turkey reaches a weight of 10-12 kilograms, 
and will therefore probably be immune to 
predation by hawks or cats. 


The interest in wild turkeys is gratifyingly 
great, explains Persson, for in 1944 he had 
orders for over 5,000 eggs. He could not 
furnish more than a few hundred, and this 
after 7 years of work with the breeding 
stock. In the meantime, however, about 50 
sportsmen from Ven in the south to Orsa 
in the north have obtained about 10 eggs 
each. Perssons own stock of about 20 birds 
will soon be larger by 500% and the newly 
hatched chicks will be kept to increase his 
flock. So in about ten years we should have 
about 50,000 birds in Sweden, predicts Pers- 


son. 
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special fox lure, why?” 


“I’m making my 
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POISON IVY TREATMENT 


The best cure for poison ivy is to avoid 
the stuff. The waxy three-leafed vine-like 
plant is easy to identify but once you are 
affected by it you are in for plenty of dis- 
comfort. On summertime tramps through 
the woods it is best to wear high shoes or 
boots. If you know you’ve walked through 
poison ivy clean your footwear carefully 
before removing it. Bathe your feet and 
ankles or other exposed parts in warm water 
and laundry soap. Swab on alcohol. 

The following treatment is one recom- 
mended by Dr. McNair of the Field Mu- 
seum. “Procure at a drug store one ounce 
of Tincture of Iron, containing approximately 
15 per cent ferric chloride. Dilute this with 
one-half ounce alcohol and one-half ounce 
water. This makes two ounces of remedy 
with a ferric chloride content of about 7 or 
8 per cent, which is the maximum strength 
advised. Paint this liquid on the infected 
parts with a camel’s hair brush.” 





Mr. S. W. Jackson, District Highway Engineer 1-0, Franklin, just furnished us with 
another detailed report of the wild and domestic creatures found dead on the highways 


of Crawford, Erie, Forest, Mercer, Venango and Warren counties during 
We do not have space to list the kill by counties but are setting forth 


previous years. 


1945 and four 


the aggregate figures below so you can see what a tremendous factor the motor car is in 


depleting wildlife 





Wild Birds and Animals 








Species 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 
eo fa on as was wisn 5,651 6,525 7,155 9,125 8,728 
Woodchucks eEnee 500 433 385 415 464 
ee ee ee 198 175 170 159 174 
ee ere 895 1,065 1,417 1,797 1,748 
NN oe A Ol Ge lag 30 36 43 25 27 
Se ees eres een eee 29 37 21 23 31 
SE Me oct ere i nds a 0 2 0 0 
ee Ere er eee rere 615 1,095 977 695 298 
NNN OO cee SRL aL Ae est 25 20 33 18 10 
OS Se eee 69 73 141 59 49 
EE eee ee ee ee ee 0 1 2 2 
Peo ete. iar eiaia hhc ens ae 3 8 
ae ee 41 36 46 17 16 
NR tL cura Se alka cherie iw muh 25 22 25 36 35 
I Nc Ae i a ee a a i Sarin lg 4 3 6 23 29 
Ringneck Pheasant ............. 126 102 150 157 203 
INC ee ee Paces alls 18 35 13 20 8 
oe Bie aie hy le om “ 0 1 0 0 0 
Miscel. Small Animals & Birds . 38 57 150 330 153 
UI i drag Fee an ee ce gos 8,267 9,717 10,744 12,905 11,977 

Domestic Fowl and Animals 
PN, gos Lathe Berg ee oa oa 349 345 382 442 348 
EO Cc cn esac ces sikh 15 21 9 10 19 
SS EE Ee OTe ee 11 3 0 0 0 
Se ae ere ere rere 0 0 0 3 6 
NE: oii wunwce<neinds 12 15 0 2 0 
Ee Oe ere 854 724 844 1,011 1,178 
I ees bie Je Rec cs, 425 418 510 504 544 
SEC eee ees kv wins eces he 0 1 0 2 5 
PN Be kc Bistro dy ess as 6 3 2 1 3 
a > 3 6 0 4 5 
DRS hice Cea Sica die bs Ee Saw a 7 0 0 2 3 
NN oa ek 0 0 0 1 0 
PIRES er ee ae. te 0 0 0 0 0 
LSS eee see 1,682 1,536 2,111 


1,747 
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“I see ‘Red’ tried out his German souvenir 


gun.” 


GAME VS. AUTO 


Mr. R. J. Ranenzahn of West Leesport, 
who operates a telephone and telegraph con- 
struction truck about 360 days a year 
throughout most of eastern Pennsylvania and 
parts of New Jersey and Delaware, de- 
plores the alarming number of wild and 
domestic creatures killed on the highways 
by motorists. From January through De- 
cember last year he counted 302 rabbits; 61 
pheasants; 55 skunks; 31 opossums; 22 gray 
squirrels; 15 muskrats; 11 owls; 7 chickens; 
5 weasels; 4 red squirrels; 3 groundhogs; 2 
turtle doves; 2 pigeons; 1 pig; 1 guinea 
chicken; 1 raccoon; 89 cats and 29 dogs. 


Birds are often found with twigs and bark 
embedded in their bodies, accidentally ac- 
quired in flying against a bush or tree. 





After a short running start a lion can leap 
as far as 25 feet, but he can hardly jump 
half that far without the preliminary run. 


HAMHEAD HOGG 
By S. A. Orr and R. G. Rodkey 





“You dumb mutt! 
where I’m going?” 


Why don’t you watch 
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WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE TO ENCOURAGE 
TECHNICAL TRAINING, ETC. 


The Wildlife Management Institute, a new 
organization to promote the restoration and 
wise management of wildlife, has established 
headquarters at 822 Investment Building, 
Washington 5, D. C., it was announced to- 
day by the corporation president, Dr. Ira 
N. Gabrielson, former Director of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 


The new organization is nonprofit and 
nenpartisan, and its advisory board will in- 
clude outstanding scientists, technicians and 
game and fish administrators. These national 
leaders in conservation work will serve as 
consultants in developing and conducting the 
institute’s program. 

The Institute also will have a field staff 
which will cooperate with other conserva- 
tion agencies and associations in putting 
proven game management practices into 
effect on private or public lands. At the 
outset, these field representatives will con- 
centrate on the development of better living 
conditions for upland game and migratory 
birds. 

Field work gradually will be expanded to 
include all possible activities for the restora- 
tion and maintenances of wildlife, in an effort 
to first create and maintain a suitable popu- 
lation, then to provide an annual crop which 
may be harvested for human use. 


Doctor Gabrielson also announced that 
the Wildlife Management Institute will en- 
courage the training of technical personnel 
and the expansion of sound research through 
the issuance of scholarships, fellowships and 
research grants. It will also conduct im- 
portant experiments and demonstrations 
where the needed work cannot be done by 
the existing agencies in the areas involved. 


Other activities will include the compila- 
tion and distribution of literature based 
upon established technology and the publica- 
tion of books in order to afford an outlet 
for outstanding manuscripts in the field of 
natural science. 


The Wildlife Management Institute wil! 
sponsor the North American Wildlife Con- 
ference, which is the annual meeting place 
and clearing house for state and federal 
administrators, wildlife technicians, game 
breeders and all others interested in the 
many phases of wildlife conservation and 
restoration. 


“We are eager to cooperate with all agen- 
cies and groups in developing the most ef- 
fective programs possible with the funds 
available,” Doctor Gabrielson said. “Upon 
request, the Institute field staff also will 
study and analyze present programs in the 
hope that improvements may be suggested 
that will increase their efficiency through 
the discarding of obsolete methods and the 
elimination of duplication of effort.” 


The chairman of the Board of Directors is 
General E. C. Dill. In addition to Doctor 
Gabrielson, the other officers are: C. R. 
Gutermuth, Vice President; C. Stewart 
Comeaux, Treasurer; and Miss Ethel Quee, 
Secretary. 
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WISCONSIN INAUGURATES 4-YEAR COLLEGE 
COURSE IN CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


The Central State Teachers’ College of 
Wisconsin, pioneering in a new field of 
education after many months of research 
and study, has inaugurated the first full- 
fledged four-year conservation major for 
teachers ever undertaken by any teacher 
raining school in the United States. This 
information is contained in a recent issue 
of the Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Wisconsin Conservation De- 
partment. 

The course is patterned to train teachers 
for educational work at all school levels, and 
purposely avoids technical approaches to 
the subject. It will stress such subjects as 
forestry, wildlife and soil management. The 
major will, however, be a broad one em- 
bracing nine separate courses encompassing 
a wide sphere of supporting subjects leading 
to the degree of bachelor of science. 

Bulletins, motion pictures and other au- 
thentic material from state and _ federal 
agencies will be utilized in teaching the sub- 
jects. Field work on forest areas owned by 
the college and field trips to soil conserva- 
tion projects, the state game farm and simi- 


lar areas, will serve as an important part 
of the instruction. 


Fred J. Schmeckle, instructor in conser- 
vation subjects at the college since 1935, says 
“America needs to bring conservation edu- 
cation to its masses and the schools of our 
ecuntry are the best places where such 
should be taught. The learner must be 
brought in contact with real problems both 
in and out of school and appreciations and 
attitudes developed that a good citizen should 
possess as a worthy member of society” 


Wild Ducks is the name of an excellent 
36-page booklet published by the American 
Wildlife Institute, Investment Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. It contains 8-color 
lithographs of wild ducks by Fred Everett, 
well known artist, a full color cover depict- 
ing a Mallard family, a color map giving 
principal migration routes, etc., maps show- 
ing breeding and winter range of waterfowl, 
etc. The text is by H. P. Sheldon and 
Frederick C. Lincoln. Price, 25¢ each. 





Photo, Courtesy Grand Rapids, Michigan, Press. 


Crossbred coyote-dog pups dug from den in February, 1946, by Herm Lemmen and com- 
panions in Ottawa county, Michigan, after the mother had been trailed by hounds, killed 
and then backtracked to the den, through snow. The mother was obviously coyote, al- 
theugh lighter in color than male coyotes, killed in the same farming area, and may have 
been the result of crossbreeding in some other generation. Man holding the pups is 
Jim McKenna, outdoor editor, Grand Rapids Press, and outdoor writer fer all the Booth 
newspapers in Michigan, to whom we are indebted for the photo. 
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Sportsmen of the New Polk Sportsmen's As- 
sociation turned out Easter Sunday afternoon and 
planted 1,200 red pines on Game Lands No. 39."— 
Game Protector Ralph H. Ewing, Polk, April 1946. 
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While driving along the road on Game Lands 
No. 74 I saw a Cooper’s Hawk leave the bank 
of the road carrying something in its talons 

shot it as it flew up a fire line and discovered 
it had a half-eaten grouse.’—Game Protecto: 
Floyd A. Beck. Venus, April 1946. 





Around the 16th of April three young men 
from Clymer were fishing at Yellow Creek. On 
their way home while passing the farm of Sid 
Ackerson they saw a red fox trying to catch 
a fowl. The fox would sneak up as close as he 
could then leap for the chicken. He did this 
several times but was not successful. The men 
told the farmer’s wife, secured a gun and ended 
any further attempts of Br’er fox.’’—Game Pro- 
tector Bruce W. Catherman, Indiana, April 1946 

“I have suggested to some of the clubs in my 
District that instead of spending money to buy 
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rabbits they split it up among farmers to let 
some grain stand or purchase fruit and nut- 
bearing trees or pine seedlings for game food and 
cover.’’"—Game Protector George W. Miller, Cono- 
quenessing, April 1946. 


“From all reperts I believe the beaver kill in 
this district will fall short of last year’s kill. 
There were several places where only one or 
two beavers were caught from a colony. The 
largest beaver reported caught in this district 
weighed sixty pounds. The average caught seems 
to be smaller than last year 





shrubs 


“A variety of 
planted on Refuge 83-B before the war and have 


food-producing were 


survived the competition of the 
pine. 

“Two coveys of quail were observed on this 
refuge early in the month and I believe these 
shrubs have been mainly responsible for holding 
the birds. According to local opinion all species 
of hawks are on the increase.’’-—Game Protector 
Daniel H. Fackler, Red Lion, April 1946. 


locust and jack 





““A very successful beaver season has just been 
concluded. I say successful because of two facts. 
There have been more beavers taken here in 
this district than ever before and there are still 
plenty of them left to insure another trapping 
season here. The weather prevented a lot more 
trappers from catching beavers as it was very 
cold and the streams and dams were frozen over 
during the entire season.”—Game Protector Clif- 
ford L. Ruth, Wesleyville, February 1946. 





“There was a fair catch of beavers in this dis- 
trict during the season. I have a report of 16 
that were caught out of the four dams that are 
in this section. Several blanket beavers were 
taken, measuring 76 and 79 inches. Weather con- 
ditions were good, especially the first week. Most 
of the trappers were well behaved despite the 
fact that there were far too many trappers for 
the areas to be trapped. In checking over the 
dams since the season closed, I find that there 
are some broadtails left for seed.”—-Game Pro- 
tector J. R. Spahr, Pine Grove Furnace, Febru- 
ary 1946. 
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“I counted 23 dead rabbits on the highway this 
month. Also had a report of two female foxes 
occupying the same hole with their young.’’— 
Game Protector Millard M. Crooks, Somerset, April 
1946. 


“The beaver season just past saw a great 
number of trappers out but the catch of beavers 
was small, due to the fact that the beavers were 
being continually disturbed. I counted 30 odd 
traps around one beaver house and one very 
small dam had over 20 traps in it. I believe the 
new law requiring the traps to be set not less 
than 15 feet from the house is one of the best 
laws passed. It is a law that gives everyone a 
chance and the first one there doesn’t have a 
chance to plug the hole to the house with traps.” 
—Deputy Game Protector Clyde Laubach, Clear- 
field, February 1946. 

“‘Due to changeable weather conditions, trapping 
rabbits is not as good as it has been in other 
years. There seem to be plenty of rabbits, and 
while we had a little snow I was getting quite a 
few of them. Mice are worse than ever. They 
seem to be eating all the bait out of the traps 
before the rabbits get around to the traps. Co- 
operators on farm-game cooperative projects seem 
to be well satisfied with getting rabbits restocked 
on the farms. Cats have stolen more rabbits out 
of traps this year than ever before, and I have 
taken care of quite a number of them. 

‘Pheasants are quite plantiful in boroughs but 
seem to be hard to trap, due to having too much 
feed around. I have noticed a number of pheas- 
ants left on all of the farm-game projects in my 
district."—Game Protector Clarence H. Mumbauer, 
Perkasie, February 1946. 





“While working on the dog training area near 
Vowinckel April 18 I found two does that had 
been killed last deer season. The carcasses had 
not been molested then, but on April 22 signs 


indicated two different bears had just about 
cleaned the bones. 
I have observed two turkey vultures in this 


same area which is unusual because these scav- 
engers are rarely seen in this part of the country.’ 
Leeper, 


—Game Protector Edward Shaw, April 


1946. 
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“I have seen more owls sitting along the roads 
than ever before, and the hawk situation is also 
bad. Beaver damage complaints are getting more 
numerous. I have removed 10 dams and know 
of 7 more that must be removed. 

“The 3,000 red pine trees planted on Game 
Lands No. 197 were very nice. Quite a few rabbits 
killed by cars. Woodchucks plentiful all over dis- 
trict with many complaints of their damage.”— 
Game Protector Jas. L. Latimer, Corry, April 1946. 





“Last month I reported several female gray 
foxes that had been killed March 17 and 24 
carrying unborn young. On March 31 Lloyd 
Bortzfreed, Martinville, killed a female gray fox 
in the same area but she was not carrying any 
young and showed no signs of nursing.’’—Game 
Protector J. W. Haverstick, Lancaster, April 1946. 





“On April 9 while crossing Broad Mountain 1] 
saw something lying in the gutter along the road. 
It seemed to be moving so I investigated and 
found the object to be burlap bag with three 
half-grown  kittens.”""—Game _ Protector W. C. 
Achey, Weatherly, April 1946. 





“Deputy Schliffa called me on the last day of 
the month and reported that he had witnessed a 
fight between a fox squirrel and a_ blacksnake. 
While waiting to cross the Koppel toll bridge 
he heard a squirrel chattering in a tree near the 
road. He located the squirrel, which seemed 
very much excited, then he saw a_ blacksnake 
climbing up the grapevine towards the nest. The 
squirrel came down the vine and bit the snake 
on the back of the neck. Despite repeated ef- 
forts of the reptile to trap the squirrel the bushy- 
tail kept coming in to attack, always keeping be- 
tween the snake and the nest. After about ten 
minutes the snake gave up and the squirrel 
chased it off the grapevine to the ground, then 
returned to the nest and started to chatter again. 
Schliffka had his camera with him and _ tried 
to get some pictures of the fight."—Game Pro- 
tector J. Bradley McGregor, Beaver, April 1946. 
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“Trappers for the most part observed the 15 
foot ruling on placing traps near beaver dams very 
well, as well as the regulation requiring them to 
keep their tags above the ice. However, a great 
many trappers had purchased the Victor No. 4 
Jump Trap, taking the trap company’s word that 
these were legal beaver traps for Pennsylvania. 
Many trappers, when they found out these traps 
were of varying widths, placed them in a vise 
and were able to draw the jaw spread down to 
644 inches. These Victor traps ranged in spread 
from 634 inches to 7!2 inches across the jaws. 
It is believed that the Live Animal Trap Com- 
pany of America should be reprimanded by the 
Cemmission for negligence in offering these traps 
for sale in Pennsylvania. 

“The Milford Boy Scout Troops have been doing 
a good job of constructing shelters and feeding 
game. A contest in the form of an essay en 
Game Feeding is on and the winner will be 
awarded a pack sack for his efforts. Interest is 
keen.’’—Game Protector John H. Lohman, Milford, 
February 1946. 





“A surprising amount of rabbits and squirrels 
were observed this past month. The toll of small 
game along the highways has increased many 
fold the past month. Due to breeding habits, the 
rabbits are moving considerably and are being 
run down along such reads. A little bit of con- 
sideration on the part of the drivers of these 
vehicles would avoid much of this needless killing 
of our game. Seventeen pieces of game were 
observed dead on the highway on a fifty mile 
trip. I suggest an educational poster campaign.”— 
Game Protector Robert D. Parlaman, Charleroi, 
February 1946. 
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“The men working on Game Lands No. 52 have 
feund an abundance of raccoon signs on the area. 
They and I have seen quite a few grouse on 
these lands but they have found only one grouse 
nest. While making release cuttings these men 
have covered the greater parts of the lands and 
should have found more nests for the number of 
birds that have been seen. Raccoon trapping 
should very definitely be permitted in this sec- 
tion of Berks and Lancaster Counties. The grouse 
nest which they found contained 13 eggs on April 
24 and it had 8 eggs a week previous.’’—Game 
Protector Joseph A. Leiendecker, Sinking Springs, 
April 1946. 

‘Rabbits and wild turkeys are scarce throughout 
my district. I am seeing some grouse and I be- 
lieve with a favorable breeding season we will 
have a fair supply next fall. I have had very 
little trouble with dogs chasing deer this winter 
although in a few sections dog owners fail to take 
care of their dogs.’-—Games Protector Sam B. 
Reed, Pine Grove Mills, February 1946. 





“During the beaver season there was a great 
influx of beaver trappers and the catch will ex- 
ceed last year’s catch.”—Game Protector Lester J. 
Haney, Brookville, February 1946. 





“The deer seem to be coming through the winter 
in good condition. Except for the last two weeks 
in December there has been very little snow in 
this area. Thus the deer were able to get acorns 
to feed. Also a good number of squirrels win- 
tered over in this section. Plenty of foxes left 
and they seem to be staying in areas where the 
squirrels are numerous.’’—Game Protector George 
H. Burdick, Tidioute, February 1946. 





“Observed a woodcock incubating her four eggs 
at the Game Commission Training School near 
Brockway, Jefferson County. This bird permitted 
us to approach within inches of her, then flew 
off the nest. One of the four eggs was pipped 
about 4 p.m. The next day at 10 a.m. all the 
eggs were hatched and the youngsters gone. A 
thorough search of the adjacent area failed to 
produce the brood.”—Game Protector Robert D 
Parlaman, Charleroi, April 1946. 


“There were about eight to ten beavers taken 
in this district. The bad weather during the last 
half of the season saved them from being wiped 
out, as there were quite a few trappers after 
them. Since the possession limit is only two and 
the places for beaver trapping so limited, I be- 
lieve the limit on traps should be cut to five per 
trapper. Also, since the prices paid on the pelts 
are so high and the effort to obtain the limit 
this year was almost fever pitch, I think better 
laws should be made which would help the Pro- 
tector exercise more control over the trapping 
and take. I have in mind such laws as a special 
license. Fewer traps, pelts being sealed on in the 
district where taken, trapping on private land 
opened to the public or closed entirely, roster of 
all the known trappers in surrounding district. 

“I have been observing the presence of game 
tracks in different townships during patrols. Deer 
and squirrels seem to be plentiful, but rabbit 
tracks were pretty scarce. I didn’t see as many 
fox tracks as I expected. They seem to be pretty 
well thinned out. I feel that there is still need 
of the bounty on the great horned ow! as I have 
heard them at different places and also have had 
reports of them.’’-—Game Protector A. A. Wargo, 
Tunkhannock, February 1946. 





“I saw several large flocks of Canadian Geese 
traveling north. One flock had about 78 birds: 
another around 120. The flocks of geese seem 
more numerous and are larger than they were a 
few years ago.’’-—Game Protector Elmer J. Turner, 
Centerport, April 1946. 
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DANIEL BOONE GETS THE LIMIT—{Continued from Page 3) 





Jim, the author, Brother, and Elmer iisten to the radio, 


Weary, as top driver, was making his way. 
Below him and tonguing vociferously was 
Jim. 

We followed their progress as they ap- 
proached us from the west. For a time my 
attention was distracted by three beautiful 
gray squirrels playing on and around a big 
evergreen about 15 feet in front of me. I 
stood so motionless one approached so close 
I could have touched him with my rifle 
barrel, 

As Weary and Jim drew even closer a 
grouse came whirring out of the pines and 
alighted on the ground directly in front of 
me. Fanning out his tail and fluffing his 
neck feathers, he gave vent to the anger 
which he felt at being disturbed. He re- 
mained near me until I fired the shot which 
gave me my doe. 

Almost simultaneously with Weary’s shoui 
of “Deer ahead!” I heard the two does 
coming. He had moved them down the 
mountainside from the ridge just before he 
shouted, so I was fully prepared when they 
broke across an opening in the underbrush 
50 or 75 yards in front of me. I sent my 
shot home through the neck of the larger 
of the two animals and she turned a com- 
plete somersault at the crack of my gun. 
I found when we dressed her that I had 
shattered her spinal column. A good place 
to hit them if you don’t want to spoil any 
of the meat. 

The other doe threw her running gear into 
high and really went down that mountainside 
as her sister fell. I shouted to Doc that 
she was on her way, but she veered off to 
the west before getting in front of him so 
he failed to get a sight, let alone a shot, 
at her. 

Now we had four mature, well rounded 
does hanging from the porch ceiling end 
beam. We were feeling pretty good for the 
camp of “Dutchmen” in the CCC area be- 
yond us had but one hanging up, and she 
was quite small. Again we took it easy in 
the afternoon, Doc, Jim, and Clyde being 
virtually the only ones to do much stirring 


around, and then only because they had 
another hearty meal planned for us. 
Toward late afternoon we heard a shot 


below the cabin. Clyde reported there was 
a hunter in the flat back of it. We could 
discern that he was gazing intently at a 
spot far up the mountainside above the east 
bank of the creek. I had a pair of field 
glasses with me as we joined him, and found 
that he was one of the older members of the 
club who seldom hunted any more. 

Weary. an Indian in the woods if ever 
there was one, borrowed my glasses and 
after a long look reported that a deer far 
up the mountainside was a doe—“A big one!” 
Then I witnessed long-range shooting such 
as we seldom see in Pennsylvania. Weary 
was deliberation personified as he prepared 
to make his kill. He carefully estimated the 
distance with his eye, took long and careful! 
aim, and laid that deer low with his first 
and only shot. 

It was obvious from the first that shooting 
the deer was the easiest part of the fifth 
kill. The mountainside where she fell was 
precipitous—that’s the only word for it. 
To make the going tougher, the rocks, the 
ground, everything, was covered with ice 
and snow. Crossing the creek on the ice 
was easy but going up that steep mountain- 
side was literally risking your neck. How- 
ever, Weary wanted that deer and knew 
that he had to get it immediately or dark- 
ness would be upon us and we couldn't 
possibly reach her until dawn of the next 
day. 

Weary made the long climb himself, leav- 
ing his gun behind. He finally made it and 
weved to us before starting the descent. 
Coming down was every bit as dangerous 
as going up. One misstep and he'd quite 
likely be plunging down the bluff, perhaps to 
his death. He followed a technique that 
proved successful. He would take a grip 
on a tree with one hand and grasp a leg of 
the deer with the other. Then he’d give her 
a heave and she’d slide down the mountain 
for a considerable distance before a tree 
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or rock stopped her. In this way he brought 
his doe down to us on the creek ice. From 
there we dragged her over the snow to the 
cabin. 

The following morning we completed our 
camp limit. But before we started out we 
had a bit of fun with Brother, the youngster 
who shot our last deer. At some time or 
another all of us had had the same trick 
played on him, but it had been carefully 
kept from Brother. It was just light enough 
in the east to distinguish things outside when 
Elmer peered from a back window and ex- 
claimed in an excited whisper, “Boys, there's 
one of the nicest bucks I ever saw!” 

We all made a great show of excitement 
and interest but hung back so Brother would 
reach the window first. There before his 
expectant eyes loomed through the dim 
light of the dawn a saw buck which had been 
quietly hauled from beneath the back porch 
the night before and carefully placed on the 
snow directly in front of that kitchen window. 
Brother had a decidedly sheepish grin on 
his face as he turned to meet the laughter 
of his companions. 

It was only a few hours later that he 
proved a good sport in another way when he 
made a nice shot to bag Daniel Boone’s 
sixth and final deer of that doe season. 

To celebrate, we planned a big turkey 
dinner at which the members of the club 
and their wives were to be guests. We pro- 
cured two 20-pound turkeys and all of the 
trimmings that go with a turkey dinner 
and Doc and Jim set to work, assisted by 
others of us who peeled potatoes, scrubbed 
vegetables, and kept the fire in the range 
going full blast. 

I don’t care where you dine you'll never 
have a finer turkey dinner than was served 
to that gathering of 32 men and women on 
the long wooden table in the center of the 
big livingroom. Being plentifully supplied 
with nice china and good silverware, the club 
served that meal in style, too, realizing that 
the women like such things even though we 
always eat from an oilcloth cover when they 
aren't present. 

To top it off, we had a six-gallon freezer 
of the best homemade ice cream I ever ate. 
We took turns at the handle of our big 
freezer in making the cream, and I’]] venture 
to say we all worked harder at making it 
than we did at hunting. 


“In my November 1945 GAME News there is 
a picture on Page 29 of a cabin with a large 
chimney. It tells, of course, that there is 
a fireplace inside. What I want to tell you 
men at this time is, now that so many of 
our boys are back from service and will 
build hunting cabins of all kinds, I wish you 
would stress the point of this fireplace. I 
have visited so many cabins or country 
places with built-in fireplaces and I fail to 
find any that are properly constructed. A 
fireplace is not merely a heap of rocks piled 
up with a hole in the middle for smoke to 
go out. I want you to mention in GAME 
News that a very helpful Farmers Bulletin 
No. 1889 obtained from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., will 
show you the correct way to build a real 
fireplace that won’t make your cabin a 
smokehouse, but a homey place you can 
enjoy for years to come.”—Ray A. Moyer, 
R. No. 2, White Haven. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE COMMISSIONS MEETING—(Continued from Page 11) 





c. 137 acres in Wood Twp., Huntingdon 
County, connecting with Game Lands 
No. 121. 

d. 330 acres in Madison Twp., Perry Coun-- 
ty, an interior holding within Game 
Lands No. 88. 

e. 117.7 acres in Lawrence Twp., Clearfield 
County, connecting with Game Lands No. 
90. 

A tract of 1896 acres in Bald Mountain, 
Lehigh Twp., Carbon County, and one 
of 6006.8 in McKean County were re- 
jected. 


Transfer of Property—In view of the co- 
operative attitude shown by the Department 
of Forests and Waters it was agreed to 
transfer two Commission houses on refuges 
to be abandoned, on State Forest Lands— 
one at Sizerville, Cameron County, the other 
at the Pump Station, Lycoming County—to 
that department. It is understood that in 
return it will give serious attention to the 
adequate improvement of food and cover 
conditions on the refuges when they need 
such improvement. The Department of 
Forest and Waters also agreed to give fur- 
ther study to the suggested exchange of 
State Game Lands and State Forests to con- 
solidate holdings. 

Recreational Facilities — Recommendations 
from the sportsmen of Wayne County for 
the development of recreational facilities, in- 
cluding the establishment and maintenance 
of fireplaces, picnic tables, parking areas and 
toilet accommodations at two widely sepa- 
rated points on Game Lands No. 159 were 
considered, but the Commission decided it 
could not justify the development and main- 
tenance of any facilities except toilets for 
men and women, which will be erected at 
once as a sanitary measure. 

Bounties—In order to still further reduce 
the predator population, principally foxes, 
bounties for another year beginning July 16 
were established at the prevailing rates 
namely: red and gray foxes, $4.00 each ex- 
cept in Chester and Delaware counties where 
the killing thereof is restricted by an act of 
Legislature to the protection of personal 
property; weasels, $1.00; Great-horned owls, 
$4.00 for adults and $2.00 for fledglings; and 
goshawks, $2.00 for adults and $1.00 for 
fledglings. (Official notice of this resolution 
appears elsewhere in this issue). 

Game News Policy—It was agreed to con- 
tinue the present policy permitting County 
Treasurers and other license issuing agents 
and sporting goods stores to sell subscrip- 
tions to Game NEws on a commission basis, 
and to extend the same privilege to Scout 
organizations and other youth groups on a 
like basis with a fee of fifteen cents for all 
such subscriptions beginning July 1 when 
the new subscription rates become effective. 
t was also agreed to permit book stores and 
similar places of business to purchase copies 
of GamE News at 7 cents each in lots of ten 
or more on a single order and resell them at 
the retail price of 10 cents. 

License Seizures, Revocations, Etc.—The 
Commission confirmed the seizure of 11 hunt- 
ing licenses for violations of the Game Law 
and revoked the license of 67 persons for 
one or more years. Lists of these revoca- 
tions will appear in this magazine from time 
to time. The Courts of Quarter Sessions in 
several counties revoked the licenses of 8 


other persons for either killing or wounding 
human beings in mistake for game. 

Personnel—Twenty-one returning veterans 
were welcomed back to the organization and 
returned to the payroll, and the candidates 
for this year’s class at the Training School 
were increased from 25 to 30. 

Special Fox Hunting Petitions—Special fox 
hunting petitions were confirmed and ap- 


proved as follows: Beaver, Butler, Erie, 
Lawrence, Susquehanna, Venango and York 
Counties—all closed from May 2 to June 
30, inclusive. 

The Commission extended a vote of thanks 
to Commissioner Phillips for his fine hos- 
pitality and directed that its action be spread 
upon the minutes. The next meeting will 
be held at Harrisburg July 11, 1946. 


BOX TRAPPING RABBITS PAYS 


(Continued from Page 8) 
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In reviewing the above, one cannot help 
reach the conclusion that, with greater and 
more enthusiastic cooperation on the part 
of the Commonwealth’s rabbit hunters, much 
better success could have been achieved. 
Research has shown that native cottontails 
are several times more valuable for restock- 
ing than imported rabbits. And if all sports- 
men will give their full support to the 
rabbit transfer program next Winter, they 
will undoubtedly reap the benefit of better 
rabbit hunting in future years. The rabbits 
are available in unhunted areas. Can we 
count on you to help remove them to open 
hunting grounds? 


Wm. Beward, Mifflintown, and son Freddy, with pair of fine beagles. Mr. Beward is an 


ardent rabbit hunter. 
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WALDENS FOR EVERYONE—(Continued from Page 4) 


tresses and habenaries, besides the flam- 
ng cardinal flower, sky-blue lobelias, white- 
tufted cotton grass, and pink willow herb. 
And one day we discovered that this 
little pasture-marsh might once have been 
a swamp forest. When excavating for the 
dam, peat deposits had been uncovered, and 
in the sedge meadow we found several aged 
stumps covered with sphagnum, hair-cap 
mosses, cinnamon ferns, and a dwarfed 
specimen of the purple twisted stalk. 

With the coming of the water plants, 
animal life swarmed in the pond. Thou- 
sands of dragonfly nymphs crawled up the 
stems of the sedges and cutgrasses. The 
big-winged adults emerged, leaving their 
dried pupal husks still clinging to the plants. 
Farmer Coles called the nymphs “perch 
bugs,” and said they were excellent bait 
for fish. But the dense mats of bushy pond- 
weed harbored the greatest abundance of 
water animals. Here we found diving beetles, 
giant water bugs, pond snails, water boat- 
men, mites, backswimmers, and water scor- 
pions. And always on the quiet pond sur- 


Rain has difficulty “running” 
off this New York hillside (left). 
The darker colored strips of hay, 
alternating with corn and small 
grains, slow the rainfall so ef- 
fectively that it mever has a 
chance to carry topsoil away. 
Crop-strips produce more birds 
by creating more “edges.” More 
varieties of insect food and crop 
plant cover are available on a 
field where, previously, only one 
kind of crop was grown. Note 
the rock outcrop, planted for 
wildlife, in the right center of 
the picture. Farmer’s Bulletin 
1868, “Wildlife Management 
Through Soil Conservation on 
Farms in the Northeast” is a 
useful reference. 


face, the little in 
dizzy gyrations. 

Perhaps the most impressive part of the 
developing community was the population 
of meadow frogs. Both Rana pipiens and 
palustris were there in thousands. If one 
walked in the sedges near the shore line 
they skipped across the shallows like stones 
thrown by small boys, driving in hordes to 
the safer depths of the pond. One day a 
pair of bitterns arrived with a little green 
heron. I think they knew of the frogs thai 
swarmed there before we did. And when 
the first snow of 1941 fell, eight muskrat 
lodges had been built in the cattails at the 
head of the pond. 

Today Farmer Coles is a much happier 
and more contended man. His soil seldom 
muddies the valley creek below. The non- 
grazed woodland, poised above the cropland, 
is gaining the absorptive capacity of a huge 
sponge. Strip-cropping, contour cultivation, 


whirligig beetles spun 


and denser pasture grasses hold topsoil and 
moisture on the land. A million tiny ridges 
wrinkle the cultivated slopes where the plow 
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and the cultivator have flung them up. Like 
tiny barriers, each fights a delaying action 
against gravity, each checks the rainfall from 
the swift scouring flight that may wear the 
productive soil away in one or two gen- 
erations. Rainfall is now given pause; it is 
delayed and detoured; it has more time to 
soak down into crop roots. And the farm 
crops have responded to the increased mois- 
ture, for more corn, wheat, hay and pas- 
ture are produced on each acre of land. 

But the Coles farm is also far more habit- 
able for useful kinds of wildlife than be- 
fore. With the coming of soil-conserving 
practices, birds have come back to bird-lean 
acres throughout the farm. On _ cropland 
they have doubled their forces against the 
insect enemies of farm crops. Within the 
once-grazed woodlands, birds, forest mice, 
shrews, and small game animals have made 
a startling comeback. The farm pond is a 
refuge for more than twenty species of 
birds. There are more kinds of birds there 
than in any comparable area on the farm. 
And the pond will even give Farmer Coles 
fire protection, for he now has a large quan- 
tity of water available if a fire occurs. 

The muskrats are a thriving colony from 





which the neighboring farm boys trap a few 
each year. The wild ducks and geese come 
each fall and spring, for Mr. Coles allows no 
shooting on the pond. The pied-billed 
grebes came and nested again last year. 
Wilson’s snipe stop in spring to probe the 
wet borders of the little marsh. The pond 
is stocked with fish and in summer the 
kingfishers and great blue herons come with 
the bitterns to enjoy the open fishing rights. 
Farmer Coles wants them to have their 
share. Last year a pair of mallards stayed 
and nested in the sedge meadow. That was 
a crowning development, far beyond the ex- 
pectation of this kindly farmer. He was 
beginning to reap a new product of the 
land—one that brought joy with every sea- 
son. He had sown a crop of birds and the 





Birds in the ungrazed New York woods on the 
left side of fence are more than twice as numer- 
ous as in the grazed woods to the right. The dense 
understory in the protected woods is the home of 
hooded warblers, ovenbirds, ruffed grouse, wood- 
land jumping mice, shrews, wood frogs, salaman- 
ders and other beneficial forest creatures. In an 
Ohio study, 19 species of birds were found in an 
ungrazed woodland compared to only 6 kinds in 
a grazed woods. 
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harvest was rich and unfailing. If you 
ask him, he will tell you that he owes it 
all to an acre of water and a roll of barbed- 
wire. 

Can others do as Farmer Coles did? The 
Soil Conservation Service has the answer to 
that question. Up to the fall of 1945, they 
had helped nearly 40,000 landowners build 
farm ponds. In Missouri alone, farmers have 
built 30,000 ponds for flood-water storage, 
livestock watering, and fish and _ wildlife 
production. They plan to build 500,000 of 
them. The Soil Conservation Service has 
found that small ponds with earthen dams 
cost from $150 to $300 to build. Construc- 
tion costs will vary according to the kind 
of equipment used, the pond site, and the 
materials of the dam. In most places, ponds 
are built with bulldozers or other heavy 
equipment, but they may also be built with 
a team which reduces the cost. Earthen 
dams are probably the cheapest and concrete 
dams the most expensive to build. In Mis- 
souri, ponds from one-fourth an acre to half 
an acre, and from eight to ten feet deep 
are recommended. These have cost from 
$50 to $200, and the average cost has been 
$127. There are many government and state 
bulletins and circulars giving explicit direc- 


Ponds are usually built along 
small watercourses where water is 
supplied by springs or _ streams. 
The water supply may depend en- 
tirely on rainfall draining from 
slopes above the pond, which is 
highly variable throughout’ the 
country. A pond in western New 
York averaging six feet deep cover- 
ing an acre of land might require 
18 acres of drainage area to main- 
tain it. But in west central Kan- 
sas, the same pond might reason- 
ably require a drainage area of at 
least 175 acres. Differences in rain- 
fall, steepness of slopes, and soil 
cover and _ types’ influence’ the 
amount of rainfall reaching a pond 
from a drainage area. 
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Ponds can be a haven for water- 
fowl (right) but must be fenced to 
exclude _ livestock. Grazing and 
trampling animals’ will destroy 
many nests and food plants. Most 
of the marsh and aquatic plants 
provide food for wild ducks. Pond- 
weeds, widgeongrass, smartweeds, 
and bulrushes are eaten by water- 
fowl throughout the country. 
Farmer’s Bulletin 1719, “Impreving 
the Farm Environment for Wild- 
life,’ and Farmer’s Bulletin 1879, 
“Ponds for Wildlife,” are useful 
references, 


~~ 


« Brown 





tions for the construction of small ponds. 
Water areas for waterfowl or fish are within 
the reach of anyone owning a piece of land 
with a water supply and a suitable site. 

I remember the last time that I saw 
Farmer Coles. It was just a few weeks be- 
fore I left to go into the Army. We were 
standing near his barn watching a flock of 
Canada gees resting on the pond. “You'll 
come back,” he said prophetically. “Just 
like those fellows down there that return 


to me every year.” He turned to me with 


a smile. “Tell them something for me . ‘ 
“Tell who, what?” I asked in surprise. 
“Tell anybody that if they want to get a 

new interest in life—just build themselves 


a farm pond!” 


Thrasher (left) by Eliot Porter. 
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“On the 19th of the month I had the privilege 
of ‘raiding’ a Great Horned Owl’s nest. The nest 
was first noticed about the 10th, situated on the 
top of a dead snag about 20 feet high. The nest 
was easily reached with an extension ladder and 
two young owls were found. One was removed 
from it and the other left as I wanted to get 
Pa and Ma. Upon the ground at the base of the 
chestnut snag was found the remains of one 
pheasant cock, one hen, one quail (they are 
hard to find here too), the remains of at least 
three or four rabbits, one grey squirrel and the 
feathers and feet of a Rhode Island chicken. All 
the above were killed between the 10th and 19th 
of April. This is conclusive evidence of what a 
pair of nesting horned owls will kill in a short 
time P. S. Pa and Ma succumbed to a 
load of chilled 4’s the other day.”—Game Pro- 
tector Samuel Weigel, Mercer, April 1946. 


On Saturday, May 11, and Sunday, May 12, 
the Delaware County Field and Stream Associa- 
tion will hold its Fifth Annual Field Day on 
the club site located on Chester Creek Road above 
Dutton Mill Road in Delaware County. With a 
membership of over 1500, the club expects this 
event to be the largest of its kind in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. Activities will include trap. 
skeet, pistol and rifie shooting; archery, competi- 
tive casting and woodchopping. Prizes wiil be 
offered for these various events. 


“We had a small army of men out trapping 
beaver this season. The high price of fur, men 
being on strike and returned servicemen all helped 
to swell the ranks. Several came in from other 
counties and stayed in camps for the two weeks. 
Trapping was not too good. Many of the dams 
were frozen over solid. The slides and open feed 
beds could not be used. Despite this, many 
beavers were caught. We had more dams and 
beavers than usual. Due to the deep snow in the 
mountains last year many dams were not trapped. 
Some new dams were built last summer due to 
the increase of young beavers. Five to six beavers 
were trapped at some dams. Others yielded only 
one or two, due to the heavy ice. Some dams 
had as many as 16 trappers and 70 traps on them. 
Many a trapper will receive over $100 for his 
two pelts this year. They should be thankful 
that the Game Commission stocked beaver and 
protected them. With wise seasons and good pro- 
tection we all should have good beaver trapping 
for many years to come.’’—Game Protector Clyde 
W. Decker, Clearfield, February 1946. 


“During the month of April, three female deer 
were killed accidentally on the highways, all un- 
fit for food. They were with fawns and had to 
be disposed of. This all proves that the cars are 
coming back on the highways and with the speed 
limit moved up to fifty miles per hour many 
more deer will be killed this coming summer and 


fall.."—Game Protector Arthur N. Frantz, East 


Stroudsburg, April 1946. 





“The Harmon Creek Coal Corporation has one 
of their employees trapping foxes on Game Lands 
No. 117 and on adjoining company lands. The 
company pays this man and furnishes all the 
necessary trapping equipment. They are doing 
this because they wish to assist in improving hunt- 
ing conditions in Smith and Hanover Townships. 
The trapper has caught over thirty foxes in the 
last month between routes 18 and 22. 

“The corporation is also engaged in leveling 
spoil banks on Game Lands No. 117 and is liming 
and seeding the ground they have leveled. They 
are doing a fine job and are salvaging lands that 
would otherwise be useless unless planted to 
trees.”"—Game Protector C. C. Stainbrook, Wash- 
ington, April 1946. 


“Two famous New Castle fox hunters, namely 
Scott McCaslin and Sheriff Coen, former Game 
Protector, are taking no chances on exterminating 


Br’er Reynard in Lawrence County. Each has 
acquired a young fox and they can be seen 
leading them around on a leash like a dog. 


Both of these hunters are active in the sport 


of fox hunting and have killed a large number 
of them in the last year.”—Game Protector Wil- 
1946. 


liam R. Overturf, New Castle, April 





“The past beaver season was the most zealous 
of any I have ever experienced since the beaver 
became plentiful enough to warrant an open 
season. I have never observed so many trappers 
in any one season, especially on some of the 
smaller beaver dams. In one small dam I counted 
over 100 traps. In some places the trappers placed 
the traps so close together that if a beaver were 
to be caught in one man’s trap, it would be very 
possible for him to get into another fellow’s trap 
too. On this particular dam I personally saw 
five beavers at one time last fall, but with all 
the treps cn'y two small beavers were taken. It 
is my personal thought that so much activity 
around the beaver colonies caused them to move 
to some other locality. The catch of beavers in 
my district was very light in comparison with 
the number of trappers in the field. I am well 
satisfied the trappers did not catch nearly all of 
last seasons increase in the beaver population in 
this district.’.—Game Protector. Maynard Miller. 
Honesdale, February 1946. 


“One of the local sportsmen discovered the 
nest of a Great Horned Owl during April. The 
nest contained two young owls not nearly mature 
enough for flight. He waited a week and re- 
turned to the nest, killed one of the fledgings and 
shot at the old owl. I assisted him in the 
evening, thinking we might be able to kill the 
old owl if she returned. She did not and it be- 
came too dark to climb the tree to get the 
fledgling so we decided I should return early in 
the morning to get the little fellow. Upon my 


return at the break of day I found the fledging 
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Photo by Delbert Batcheler. 


Miles Reeder, District Game Protector, Lock 
Haven, Pa., and a local trapper examine the 
scissor-like toenail on the hind foot of a beaver, 
These nails, as sharp as the keen blade of a 
woodman’s axe, function much the same as a 
pair of scissors and comb, and are used to re- 
move burrs and other foreign materials that 
may become imbedded in the downy fur be- 
neath the long guard hairs of the beaver’s coat. 


gone and it could not be found in the vicinity of 
the nest. I believe the old owl carried the 
young one to some safe location after she found 
the nest had been discovered.’-—Game Protector 
Elmer Simpson, Cambridge Springs, April 1946. 





“While hunting crows one day with two other 
sportsmen a peculiar thing happened. <A crow 
was wounded slightly in one wing, enough to 
bring it to the ground. We immediately retrieved 
the bird with the idea of making a live ‘caller’ 
out of it. Our examination of the bird revealed 
it would make a good one, so we tied its feet 
together and placed it under a small grapevine 
entanglement while we continued with our hunt. 

“A few minutes later one of the hunters heard 
our potential ‘call’ give a few peculiar squawks 
but thought nothing of it. A half hour later we 
returned to pick up our crow and depart. We 
found a few black feathers, but no other sign, 
even though we gave the surrounding area a 
thorough search. A strong suspicion was form- 
ing in my mind, but no, it couldn't be that. 

“Next day one of the group returned to the 
same area. Within a few yards of where our 
crow disappeared, a large Gray Fox jumped 
out of the grapevine and ran. I don’t know if 
that fox got our crow or not, but somehow I 


have a feeling he was waiting there, hoping 
another good meal of crow would be coming 
his way.’—Game Protector Clair W. Dinger. 


Albion, April 1946. 
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4-H CLUB GIVES AID TO WILDLIFE 


4-H Clubs—the boys and girls of America 
on the farms—are carrying on a great work 
in conserving and restoring wildlife habitat 
and increasing wildlife populations. 4-H 
Ciub work has been made a part of the 
regular activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture extension service and the State 
Agriculture Colleges. As a part of its creed 
it states that “the health, happiness, pros- 
perity and religious well-being of the people 
of our Nation depend to a large degree upon 
the natural resources of our land. Guard 
this God-given heritage with all of the in- 
telligence at your command.” 

Chas L. Horn, President of the Federal 
Cartridge Corporation, is one of the best 
informed men in America on conservation 
programs and a sincere and ardent cham- 
pion of those projects which will give to 
wildlife the proper environment in which 
to live. He has devoted much of his time 
and more of his money in this work. He 
interested himself in the 4-H clubs after 
searching for some program on which he 
could lavish his boundless energy and en- 
thusiasm. But let him tell it in his own 
words which are found as a foreword in an 
excellent pamphlet entitled “A Guide To 
Beiter Conservation for 4-H Club—Boys 
and Girls”: 

“For years I had viewed with alarm the 
destruction of our natural resources. I 
had talked with sportsmen, conservationists 
and others interested in this project but 
none of them have had any solution of the 
problem. Remembering my own experience 
on the farm, as a youth, I determined to 
carry the cause of conservation and the pro- 
tection of our natural resources to the 
people on the farms. I felt that they knew 
more about the problem than anybody else 
since it not only assisted them in their life’s 
work but was a part of their livelihood. 

“In 1934 this company secured the co- 
operation of the Minnesota Extension De- 
partment. * * * * we launched a program 
which has been conducted in the form of 
conservation camps for boys and _ girls 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


In China many persons have pet birds that 
they take out in their cages daily for an 
airing as regularly as Americans take their 
dogs out on a leash. 


The African chameleon can keep one eye 
focussed on a fly ahead of him that he is 
stalking, while he turns the other to observe 
a potential enemy off to one side. 


Vegetable ivory is one of the best ma- 
terials for buttons; it comes from the nuts 
of the jarina tree of the Amazon country 
which when ripe become hard as ivory and 
possess a similar durability. 





Hollow-stemmed grasses are able to sup- 
port a heavy head of grain due to tough, 
elastic fibers, and the sheathing base of 
leaves, 





Cedar paper containing DDT has been de- 
veloped as a lining for clothes closets and 
storage chests to protect against moths and 
other insects. 
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throughout the United States. Within two 
years’ time twenty-seven additional states 
joined with us in this program. During the 
past ten years over two million boys and 
girls have participated in this conservation 
work. 

“The splendid work which has been done 
is due entirely to the leadership and co- 
operation received from the State 4-H Club 
Leaders, Extension Specialists, other State 
and Federal Agencies, and the local volun- 
teer leaders. Please remember that the pre- 
servation of natural resources is an im- 
portant thing to every individual.” 

George W. McCullough, wildlife techni- 
cian for the company, is the author of the 
booklet. He has traveled the country far 
and wide and through his perseverance and 
splendid manner with the boys and girls has 
been largely responsible for the success of 
the program. Copies of the booklet may 
be secured by writing to the Company at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Editor’s Note: Not long ago the Southern Divi- 
sion, and still later the Pa. Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs passed resolutions urging the Ex- 
tension Service at State College to employ a 
full-time wildlife specialist to plan conservation 
projects for the 4-H Clubs in our Commonwealth. 
It is hoped the Service will plan seriously to 
acquire such an individual on its staff in the 
near future. Already a number of states less 
financially able are doing a good job in this 
respect. We should not permit them to get too 
far ahead of us. 


ANSWERS TO WHAT’S WRONG 


ANSWERS TO WHAT’S WRONG 
1. Flickers are not normally around in Penn- 
sylvania in winter. 
2. The legs and feet of owls are feathered to 
the toes. 
3. A mallard is not one of the diving ducks. 


4. Beavers (largest of North American rodents) 
do not have sharp-pointed canine teeth, 
but broad incisors. 





“He won't eat anything unless I shoot it 
first.” 


APOLOGY 

We apologize most humbly to Nature 

Magazine for failure to credit that publica- 

tion with the article on the Talking Starling 

which appeared on Page 5 of the May issue. 
Very truly yours, 

Leo A. LUTTRINGER, JR. 
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DUCKS DECREASE 


For the second successive year the popu- 
lation of most species of wild ducks in the 
United States has dras‘ically declined, ac- 
cording to the annual January inventory 
conducted by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Albert M. Day, Director of the Service says. 

“The continental population of migratory 
waterfowl is about 25 percent under that of 
a year ago, even when due allowance has 
been made for the flocks that traveled to 
Cuba, Mexico, and other Caribbean and 
Latin-American wintering grounds. In other 
words, the population of dueks and geese 
is back to somewhere between that of 1941 
and 1942.” 


Mr. Day further remarked that “although 
the waterfowl resource is by no means en- 
dangered, we must compensate for these 
losses, it is obvious, therefore, that Amer- 
ican sportsmen will be called upon next 
season to take a smaller portion of the 1946 
crop so that more breeders can be permitted 
to fly north in the spring of 1947. Every 
effort is being made to provide and improve 
nesting and wintering habitats. Only by 
such long range planning can we preserve 
the sport of shooting wildfowl. 


“After analyzing the results of the Janu- 
ary inventory, and giving due consideration 
to all other sources of reliable information, 
we are forced to conclude that the birds 
have not only suffered reverses on their 
breeding grounds but have been seriously 
depleted by excessive shooting.” 

A breakdown of inventory results shows 
that with but two exceptions every species 
of game duck has suffered losses since the 
inventory of 1945. The exceptions are the 
black duck or “black mallard,’ which is 
about as abundant as in 1945 and the blue- 
winged teal which shows a slight increase. 

Among geese, the blue goose, cackling 
goose, and both species of brant have regis- 
tered gratifying increases. These increases, 
unfortunately, are offset largely by losses 
among Canada and white-fronted geese. 


The success of the 1945 breeding season 
was considerably below normal, Service re- 
ports reveal. 


At the close of the season, and before 
the inventory had been taken, it reported 
that more ducks and geese had been killed 
during the season than were produced on 
the breeding grounds. Service officials 
warned that this alarming situation, brought 
about by brisk hunting, was a dangerous 
threat. 

“While there are other factors contributing 
to the present decline in waterfowl, this 
sudden, huge increase in the number of 
gunners is of major importance,” Mr. Day 
observed. 


BOOK REVIEW 


UPSTREAM AND DOWN by Howard T. Walden 
II. Published by The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. $3.00. 

This interesting book on trout fishing discusses 
the types of men who fish, methods of fishing, 
clothing to wear to fish for trout, and the places 
where trout are most likely to be found. The 
author explains the weather conditions which 
might be prevalent during the various stages of 
the trout season. He tells the difference between 
luck and skill. A terse little chapter on sports- 
manship leaves the reader with something to 
think about. This book is beautifully written, 
and is sure to prove interesting to fisherman and 
non-fisherman alike. 
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The most sensible course is to appeal to their sympathy and 
feelings. 

Have you ever observed the reactions of a little boy (or giri, 
for that matter), when listening to the exploits of Peter Rabbit 
or some other fictional animal character? The child is not only 
receptive but also highly impressed, eagerly drinking in every 
word. Suitable songs and poems are just as effective in arousing 
the love of nature that lies dormant in every child. One of my 
most cherished memories is of a little nature song that we sang 
in the fourth grade. It told the story of a squirrel—his home and 
food and friends. I can-still hear the haunting refrain accompany- 
ing the indelibly impressed story. Patriotism is another powerful 
approach. 

The practical aspects of conservation would be progressively 
intensified up through the grades until they almost completely 
replace the emotional ones. However, the appeal to the feelings 
is never completely abandoned. Wise educators know that the 
emotions often comprise the propulsive force responsible for some 
great piece of work in the realms of both the arts and sciences. 

To further ingrain conservational concepts into the child there 
are those who advocate the correlation of its principles with 
all school subjects or at least with these most suitable for the 
purpose. Some go so far as to declare that conservation may be 
correlated with any subject, even mathematics. 

Schoo] authorities nearly always put up more or less of a 


LEAD—(Continued from Page 13) 





I don’t think anybody can tell another hunter how far to lead 
a duck, grouse, dove, pheasant or tey balloon. I don’t think it 
does a whit of good to know how far a load of shot goes in a 
second, or how far a duck goes in an hour. Let ’em go. I’m not 
a ballistic be-fiddler nor an aeronautical engineer. I’m a hunter, 
and I don’t believe in carrying a range finder, a slide rule and an 
electronic timer. All I want is a shotgun and plenty of shells. I 
lead like this: on a passing bird, I swing the gun from behind, 
let it pass, pull and try to continue the swing. Sometimes I don’t, 
and then I miss. I lead the near ones a little and the far ones 
farther. If I miss ’em I lead ’em more. 

Ray Holland has a standing answer to the question of how far 
to lead a duck. He says, “Lead ‘em. If you miss, lead ‘em 


POINTING—{Continued from Page 13) 


into this classification take a pan of food, 
allow him to reach within a few feet of it, 
stop him with the cord, and at the same 
moment firmly speak the command “whoa.” 
Repeat this lesson several times at each 
lesson. Make him stand steady several 
minutes each time, and continue it until he 


gentle master. 





When the lesson is 
over let him have the food. He will associate 
obeying a wise and 
When you have perfected 
him in this lesson it will be a simple matter 
same command, “Whoa” 
game in the field. Once 
long enough for you to 


stands on his own. 
it as a reward for 
to stop him with the 


when he approaches 
he points and holds 


righteous howl whenever a new subject is suggested for insertion 
into the curriculum. However, it should be pointed out that con- 
servation is not new. It is something that was held in abeyance 
beeause there appeared no imminent need for it. And believe it or 
not there are those in high places who loftily declare that there 
is no need for it even now. Their argument usually is, “Why, we 
have only begun to tap our resources.” And there you stand, 
shocked and flabbergasted, wondering if you heard aright. 

Since war’s end we hear prophetic souls who are willing to 
chuck the whole kettle of fish out of the window; throw out 
those things upon which America has cut its teeth. Their thesis 
in varied form is familiar to all who read the newspapers or listen 
to the radio. To wit: We have entered the atomic age—the age 
of radar, plastics and synthetics. We are on the verge of up- 
setting all preconceived ideas of living. We are on the threshold 
of a new way of life, and ad nauseatum., 

However, there are many of us who still believe in those 
earthly things so bountifully provided by a wise Creator—the 
cherry carol of a robin on a fresh spring morning, the heady 
odors of rain soaked leaves, the sting of sleet on a deer watch, 
the countless other natural manifestations that have endeared 
themselves to those who know the out-of-doors. These and what 
they imply are the rightful heritages of unborn generations. 
training our youth in the practice of its principles while there is 
still time. 


farther; if you still miss, lead ’em farther yet.” 

It’s pretty good advice. A good shot seldom shoots at a bird 
out of range. Every duck hunter has killed birds deader than a 
mackerel that seemed to be out of reach, and if he got to thinking 
about it, he has realized that he has been missing the long shots. 
net trying for birds too far. 

A duck 40 yards up in the air looks mighty far, and whether 
he is going upwind or down, it takes a long lead to put the shot 
in the right place at the right time. There are a lot of variables 
to make it tough, and nothing can take the place of experience. 

Far be it from me to advise the beginner, who lacks that ex- 
perience, how far to lead. All I say is: “Lead ‘em and keep 
swinging. If you miss, lead ’em more.” 





>. 
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Top left to right: A 213 pound, 8-pointer 
killed in 1944 by Richard E. Mariani of Stowe. 
It had a 2514” spread; 800 Ib. elk killed near 
Tyler, Pa., in 1923 by Frank Gardner. The ani- 
mal has a spread of 42 inches; nice 7-pointer 
bagged by Dennis R. Smith, York, in Clinton 
County during 1944. Center, John B. Siegfried, 
Allentown, left, and Paul R. Rubenbold, Slating- 
ton, with 6-pointer killed in Lycoming County 
last year; N. J. Lehman, Somerset, with 8-pointer 
shot in that County in 1944. 

Bottom: Elmer Wanamaker, Port Carbon, with 
splendid 8-pointer he bagged in Schuylkill 
County on December 1, 1944. Photo contributed 
by Judge Harold L. Paul, Pottsville; fine trophy 
killed by Irwin Reifinger, Evansville, in Pike 
County, last season. 


reach him you have the opportunity to show 
him that pointing is not just a pause, but a 
staunch position to be held as long as the 
game remains. 

Just pointng is not enough, train him to 
hold dependably so that no matter how long 
it takes you to find him he will be there 
with his game. Teach him to point positively 
and with bold decision, displaying the man- 
ner and style of a dog worthy to be your 
hunting companion. 


TO OUR STATE TREE 


Tall but stately is our Hemlock. 
Most beautiful of the evergreens! 
More graceful than spruce, 
Or fir and pine, 
With foliage densely thick 
Of dark and glittering green. 
On sprays of slender branches 
Curving outward, 
Reaching upward, 
In a pyramidal line. 


Hilda Clark Fairehild. 





Clair W. Grim, R. No. 2, Red Lion, with two 
— Bruin weighed 170 Ibs.; the deer 
142 Ibs. 


Two Adamstown trappers with part of the 140 
muskrats they caught last season. 
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NOTICE 


TO READERS 


As of July 1, 1946, the subscription fee for Game 
News will be $1.00 for one year, $1.50 for two years 
and $2.00 for three years, for everyone, residents 
and non-residents, with a special group rate of $.50 
for all resident sportsmen’s organizations provided 
such subscriptions are submitted in lots of ten or 


more. 


The purpose of the increased fee is to enable the 
Commission to provide betier paper, better text, and 
better illustrations and more adequately sustain the 
magazine financially. You as a reader will benefit 
tremendously as a result, and we hope you will 


cooperate. 


























